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A COLD WEATHER SUGGESTION. 


Even in northern latitudes, winter, with its cold and 
snow, its barrenness of insect life, and its scarcity of 
grain and seeds, is not without bird life. In the cold- 
est, most blustering day, with the wind and snow, one 
may often see hurrying over the fields a whirling 
flock of snow buntings looking like an armful of 
leaves caught up by the gale. Visible but for a 
moment, they vanish amid the vanishing snow, but if 
the eye could follow them they would be seen to 
plunge down among the tops of some tall weeds which 
stand above the drift, and after feeding for two or three 
minutes in a hurried fashion, again take wing and 
fly to another feeding ground from which a few more 
seeds may be gleaned. 

About barns and outbuildings, and often venturing 
into the woodshed, a few blue snowbirds seek shelter on 
bare ground. They are shy and retiring—timid if hastily 
approached, but quickly gaining confidence when they 
see no harm intended them. 

If the barnyard adjoins wood or swamp, a brood of 
quail may venture into it during the winter, to feed on 
the grain scattered for the poultry, and thus to eke sut 
the meagre subsistence which nature provides for them 
at this inclement season. Indeed, there are cases where 
the ruffed grouse has dared to associate with domestic 
fowls at a bird lover’s home in the Adirondacks, 
as in the case recently recorded in Forest AND STREAM, 
these birds have come up regularly to be fed by kindly 
kosts. 

The depths of the wood have their feathered inhabit- 
ants as well. Over the treetops the red-tail and broad- 
winged hawks now and then flap their heavy way, while 
small congregations of noisy crows, which draw a fat liv- 
ing from the shocks of corn left in the field by the care- 
less farmer, are often seen perched on the topmost sprays 
of the tall trees, or fanning their homeward way at night 
toward some forest of evergreens. The metallic clink 
of the bluejay is often heard, a few silent robins lurk in 
the depths of the swamp, and among cedars and decidu- 
ous trees alike troops of chickadees, with a small follow- 
ing of nuthatches and kinglets, work busily along tree 
trunks, and branches and twigs, prying into the smallest 
crevices in the bark, and throughout the season eating 
the eggs and cocoons of noxious insects, which, if un- 
disturbed till next summer, would work woe to the 
farmer, and to all who depend on his products. 

The birds which remain as our winter neighbors are 
not often seen by those homekeeping folk whose pursuits 
seldom carry them abroad into field and wood. Yet they 
are beautiful and interesting, and well worth seeing, and, 
if protected and their prejudices respected, they may be 
brought close to the house, so that women and little chil- 
dren may see them as well as hardy men and sturdy boys. 

To the winter birds, food is the most important of all 
things, and if food is regularly offered them they will 
make daily journeys to the feeding place. Crumbs and 
seeds will attract sparrows of many sorts. Small grain 
will bring the quail, the doves, the jays, and the black- 
birds. Meat or fat will lead woodpeckers and chickadees 
and nuthatches and brown creepers and kinglets to be- 
come daily visitors to the home, and after they have 
learned the location of the food, they will continue their 
visits, even though now and then the supply should be 
forgotten and the visit be fruitless. 

After the food has been put out for the birds, it may 
take a few days for them to discover it, and one should 
not be discouraged if immediate advantage is not taken 
of the proffered hospitality. For the food offered to the 
grain-eating birds, a place should be chosen which is 
sheltered and warm, and care should be taken that the 
Supply be not covered up by snow, and that if devoured 
by the domestic fowls it shall be renewed. It will be 
found that after the birds have discovered the food, the 
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news of it will spread rapidly, and the number of those 
which come to eat will constantly increase. For the flesh- 
eating birds, strips of meat or bits of fat should be tacked 
up in the trees, and renewed from time to time, but often 
the red squirrel may discover these supplies before the 
birds do, and devour them with great relish. It may 
thus be necessary to choose between feeding the squirrels 


‘and feeding the birds, but the farmer usually has little 


liking for the red squirrel which destroys the corn in 
his crib in a most impudent and offensive way. 

When the birds first come up to feed, they are shy 
and easily frightened away. Those who discover them at 
their repast should at first keep out of sight and show 
themselves little by little, instead of suddenly. It will- 
not take long for the feathered visitors to become ac- 
customed to their hosts, and to regard them no longer 
as enemies, but as kindly friends. 


LONG ISLAND LAWLESSNESS. 

Reports from Long Island declare that duck shooting 
has been going on pretty continuously there since the 
first of January. During rauch of this time, it is true, the 
bays have been frozen over, but, on the other hand, there 
are air holes to which the starved and chilled fowl 
resort, and where more or less of them may be killed. 
The bitter weather and the ice on the flats has shortened 
the food supply, so that tie birds have had little to eat, 
but while many of them have sought open water by going 
south, there are many others—poor bunches of bone and 
feathers—that still remain in these latitudes, striving to 
pick up a living, but spending most of their time either 
sitting on the ice or resting in the air holes. 

Last year, when the bill to prohibit the spring shooting 
of wildfowl was under consideration by the New York 
Legislature, Long Island gunners and others made a 
heroic fight against its passage. It was a losing fight, 
and the side of game protection won. On the other hand, 
those who advocated the passage of the bill realized that, 
as brant stop on the south shore of Long Island only 
during the spring migration, and as brant shooting is a 
favorite sport with many men, it would be an added hard- 
ship to cut off the spring brant shooting. Therefore 
Senator Elon R. Brown, who had charge of the bill, ex- 
pressed to the representatives from Long Island his 
willingness to.so modify the measure that it should not 
apply to brant, which the Long Island gunners should 
thus be permitted to shoot in the spring. 

With this concession there went—according to our 
understanding—an implied agreement that the Long 
Islanders in return should respect the duck law, and 
should see that it was not violated. 

This understanding has not been lived up to. Off 
Patchogue, Bay Shore, and Islip, there has been much 
shooting on the bay since January I, and anyone who 
cares to visit these towns may listen to the booming of 
the guns out over the ice, which shows that the miser- 
able skeletons called ducks are being killed in violation 
of the law. 

It may be said that State game protectors should put 
an end to this; but, on the other hand, Long Island is 
well named; its waters are large, and it is almost impos- 
sible for a small number of game protectors to police 
them. 

We understand that considerable irritation is felt by a 
number of people over this disregard of the law. Citizens 
of Long Island feel that either they themselves should 
shoot, or should stop other people from shooting; while 
other men, active in game protection, consider that a 
failure to observe the law is a distinct breach of faith 
on the part of the Long Islanders. Some of these people 
even go so far as to urge that a bill be passed forbidding 
the shooting of brant after January 1, and that a special 
effort be made by game protective societies to aid the 
State in enforcing its laws on these waters. 

Long Island people, as a rule, have a most praiseworthy 
respect for law and order, and abide by most of the 
statutes as well as any community in the world; but 
many of the bay men and others who have gunned there 
all their lives consider it a hardship that they should not 
be permitted to kill the fowl in winter and spring as they 
have always been accustomed to. Yet this is one of the 
conditions of our modern American life. Each year there 
are in the United States more people, less vacant territory 
fit for the habitation of wild creatures, more guns, more 
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shooters, and so fewer wildfowl, or wild creatures of 
any sort. We shall all be wise if we do everything in 
our power to hold our hands in time, before the stocks 
of the various wild species become so reduced that they 
can never re-establish themselves. 

Time was, as we have recently shown, when the Labra- 
dor duck was not an uncommon species on Long Island 
waters. To-day that bird is extinct, and specimens of it 
bring hundreds of dollars, if offered for sale. There are 
other birds that are approaching the danger line, and we 
shall be wise if, all over the country, we shorten the 
time during which such wildfowl may be killed. 


THE GUN IN PICTURE. 


WHILE among artists there are many good sportsmen, 
there. are also many good artists who are absolutely 
ignorant of everything pertaining to the craft. At the 
same time, every artist appears to be ready to turn his 
hand to making a drawing of a duck, a deer, an elk, or 
an elephant. When, however, it comes down to detail, 
the pictures which some of these artists turn out some- 
times cause those familiar with the creature or the scene 
portrayed to smile. Such blunders are seen continually 
in the illustrations of high class magazines and periodi- 
cals, as well as in books, and notable examples of this 
will suggest themselves to almost every reader. We re- 
call a case where an artist of eminence put on an ante- 
lope that was running away the tail of a white-tail deer, 
making a curious nondescript beast, which, however, the 
legend of the picture announced was an antelope. 

The correspondent who last week called attention to 
the careless way in which artists who do sketches of 
sportsmen make their subjects carry their gun, performed 
a real service, and the advice which he gave about hand- 
ling guns is good. 

The first piece of knowledge that should be drilled ° 
into the beginner with rifle or shotgun is that this imple- _ 
ment is a very dangerous one, and that, under no circum- 
stances, whether it be loaded or empty, should it be 
pointed at any living object. The way in which one 
carries a gun is a matter of habit, and it is just as easy 
tc form good habits as bad. By frequently calling the 
attention of a young gunner to his carelessness in the 
matter of handling his gun, he can be led to form the 
habit of never pointing it in the wrong direction, and 
this habit he will at length come to put in practice with- 
out even thinking about the matter. 

It is true that there are sportsmen of large experience 
who are careless about the handling of their guns, but | 
this is no excuse for others being careless, and, indeed, 
these careless men of experience are often the very ones © 
who find most fault with other people who are careless. 

A gun is a dangerous tool and should be handled with 
extreme care. Accidents are far too common under 
present conditions, and no words of caution expressed to 
the inexperienced are wasted. Incidentally it would be 
a good thing if artists and illustrators who are trying to 
picture scenes in which guns are used would learn some- 
thing about firearms and game before attempting to de- 
pict them. 








THE essential vulgarity of the popular mind is evidenced. 
by its complacent toleration of the vulgar advertising 
signboards which in town and country alike everywhere 
confront the gaze, proclaiming the merits of whiskeys, 
cigars, and soaps, breakfast foods, and pills. The exist- 
ence of these monstrosities and atrocities in town demon- 
strates that we have no esthetic sense; their presence in 
the country makes a mock of our pretended appreciation 
cf the beauties of natural scenery. Governor Murphy, of 
New Jersey, has undertaken the task of suppressing by 
means of proposed legislative measure the billboards 
which line the railways of the State. We wish him suc- 
cess; but he will find, as other reformers in the same field 
have always found, that public sentiment rather favors. 
than condemns the gaudy proclamation of quack wares. 

R 

TureeE bills have been introduced in the New York 
Legislature to repeal the law passed last year prevent- 
ing spring duck shooting. The opposition to the present 
law comes largely from Long Island, with an accession 
of strength from the central waters of the State. Might 
it not be the part of wisdom to give the law as it stands 
a fair trial? 
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Captain Sim’s Swordfish. 


BY GEORGE STORY HUDSON. 


“What, never heard tell how Cap’n Sim Coffin har- 
nessed a swordfish and coaxed the brute to tow him to 


port? That’s strange, most everybody has 
round these parts.” 

When gear had been stowed below, and decks washed 
to remove traces of a successful fishing trip out on the 
Middle Ground, the skipper related to me the particu- 
lars of the singular adventure. 

“Well, ‘twas this way,” began the skipper by way of 
introduction, “Cap’n Sim was a retired whaleman risin’ 
83, short and thick-set, stubby wool-colored whiskers 
from his ears down round his chin, no hair you’d notice 
on top his head, amusin’ eyes, and fuzzy brows; that’s 
Cap’n Sim from the ground up. He was the salt of 
the earth, too. 

“*T’ve ben blowin’ round the world,’ Sim used to tell 
us boys when he gave up whalin’ first-a-long, ‘wallopin’ 
whales till the bottom fell out of the oil market, and 
prices parted clean in the middle. Then I kedged onto 
a farm, hopin’ to stay put.’ 

“He built a cottage just back from the beach,” the 
skipper went on, “painted it white, with green blinds 
and a red roof to match the trimmin’s on the runt of a 
catboat he called the Commodore Perry. Sim set a 
powerful store by that boat, too, and had named her 
after an old sawed-off blubber hunter, tied up at Bed- 
ford. There was a barn in the shade of the scrub oaks, 
and the hen yard was a-quiverin’ with chickens. 

“It’s as trim and fit a place as a man needs,’ Cap'n 
used to say. ‘There's the garden truck to feast on, 
chicken coops that don’t need lashin’s ‘cause the seas 
don’t fill the decks no more. The old hoss trots the 
gal and me to church and weekly meetin’s, and there’s 
no reefin’ down and poundin’ ice to keep the hooker 
afloat in a hard chance.’ 

“Well, one mornin’ Si Daggett came in from the 
grounds with some sizable swordfish. Cap’n Sim, with 
a plantain leaf under his hat, was a-hoein’ in his 
garden, when Si’s sonny trotted over to borrow some 
sinkers, and told Sim about the fish his dad had took, 
mentionin’ they was the first run of the season. Sonny 
said to Si, afterward, that the cap’n acted real queer at 
mention of the swordies, leanin’ agin the fence, cog- 
itaty-like. Sonny said he asked was there much of a 
flurry accompanyin’ the killin’. 

“Them swordfish set Cap’n Sim to titivatin’, and the 
boys along the beach suspicioned he got out his cob- 
webby whalin’ gear directly Sonny had gone and looked 
it over. He’d brought it ashore when he quit as master 
of the old Narraganset, which is a barge now runnin’ 
coal coastwise. 

“In a day or so Sim’s wife—he called her his girl, 
everybody else called her auntie, she was that homelike 
and motherly—was at the steamboat landin’ dressed out 
rave for a visit. Sim always hated to have her go away, 
be it even for a short visit with the daughters over on the 
mainland. This time, however, he didn’t look so 
thoughtful when the sidewheeler cast off and headed 
for the cape. 

“Soon’s the boat was a decent bit away, Sim climbed 
into his wagon without stoppin’ at the store to hear the 
doin’s. Dust rolled up in clouds from under the wheels 
he squared for home that smart over the sand roads. 

“There’s something writ somewhere,” the skipper 
went on, “’bout the spirit of the sea whisperin’ to 
people. The fishin’ fleet always reckoned that if Sim 
ever heard any whisperin’ ’twas relatin’ to the sword- 
fish Si Daggett ketched backside the island. Anyhow. 
as it turned out, Sim got a plank of sizable length and 
built a pulpit on the Commodore. A pulpit, you know, 
is the platiorm we stand on for steadiness, to job down 
at the fish that roll along on top the water when they 
are asleep or sunnin’. 

“Well, as Bill Eldridge was bound over to Tarpaulin 
Cove a mornin’ or two after auntie went away on her 
visit, he saw Sim pokin’ away from his moorin’s in 
the Commodore Perry. Bill’s a likely feller to take 
notice, and he spied a big blue kerosene oil bar’! in 
the boat’s cockpit that took up about all the space. 

“*Goin’ after your winter’s supply of oil? Bill hailed, 
soon’s Sim got handy. 

“Sim hollered back he was goin’ on a bit of a cruise 
and had the bar’l aboard so ’s ’twould be handy to 
stow his catch in should he need it. Bill said the old 
chap chuckled and appeared real hity-tity as he pointed 
at the ends of the harpoon poles layin’ out for’d along 
the bowsprit. 

“Bill’s course,” continued the skipper, “was across 
sound, while the Commodore Perry stood along for 
outside. There was a pretty stiff wind stirrin’, and the 
Perry’s pulpit every now and then skittled through the 
tops of the seas. It was no small undertakin’ for Sim 
to be handlin’ the boat alone out in the picked water, 
for she steered uncommon awkward in the puffs, and 
was that hard on her helm she was all the time tryin’ 
to look round at herself. It hurt Bill to see the old 
chap goin’ foreign single-handed. 

“When Bill was haulin’ round the buoy at the mouth 
of the cove he met a mack’rel jigger comin’ out, and 
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told him what he ’spicioned Cap’n Sim was up to. 
The jiggers, knowin’ Sim so well, at once got their 
glasses on him for a good look. S 

“Pretty soon,” the skipper went on, “they saw- Sim 
shoot his boat up into the wind, everything slattin’, and 
as they watched, wonderin’ iw anything had parted to 
disable him, Sim laid out along the bowsprit and slid 
into the pulpit. He raised a pole at arm’s length, 
steadied himself to aim, and then jobbed straight down 
with all his might. Quick as a wink he came off the 
bowsprit, clumb along the cabin top and hopped inte 
the cockpit and hove the big oil bar’l overboard with a 
splash. 

“The jiggers were tol’bly sure Sim had struck a 
swordfish. ; 

“Then it looked as if Cap’n Sim was havin’ a peck 
of trouble, for he in with his sheet and bore down on 
the bar’l that acted mighty like a can buoy in a tide 
way. He'd be up for’d then aft quicker’n scat. All at 
once the Commodore Perry slewed round and headed 
to the east’rd at a good five-mile clip. Dead into the 
eye of the wind she was goin’, her sail a-tremble, and 
her sheet trailin’ astern, clippin’ the tops clean off the 
cappers. Cap’n Sim had been fiddlin’ at somethin’ up 
in the bows, but now he stood aft at the tiller. The 
blue oil bar’l was surgin’ ahead, a mass of suds and 
foam rollin’ up around it. Now it settled most out of 
sight and then bounded up like a rubber ball. Land 
o’ plenty, but didn’t the jiggers stare at the strange 
carryin’s on. - 

“It was a swordfish that raised the racket, and Cap'n 
Sim had him fast, sure enough. You see he had jobbed 
at the sleepin’ fish with his iron but missed, but he was 
so excited he didn’t stop to see where the iron landed. 
Throwin’ the bar’] over the side woke the fish up, and 
he just lunged at it and thrust his sword clean through 
the staves on both sides. That held him fast, for he 
couldn’t pull his bony beak out of the wood. , 

“Then the fuss began,” said the story teller. “Cap’n 
Sim had intended to use the big bar’l for a buoy to 
fasten to his harpoon line, because all his buoys he had 
at home had got that dry the hoops fell off and they 
wouldn’t stay put. So he had a line fast to the fish 
just as if he had jobbed him, as he intended. He 
managed to get the end of his anchor wrap fast to the 
fish just above the flukes, and then paid out on it so 
the bitts on the deck of the boat took all the strain. 
Gettin’ a clove hitch around the point of the sword 
where it stuck through the further side of the bar’l, 
he had a proper pair of reins that could be saw’d on 
to turn the swordie’s head to starboard or to port. 

“The jiggers managed to get alongside, just long 
enough to ask Cap’n Sim if he wanted to be taken off. 
He was madder’n a hatter, after all the pains he’d been 
to in harnessin’ the fish, but, you see, the jigger chaps 
weren't rightly sure just what had been transpirin’. 

“Sim recommended them to go ‘long about their bus- 
iness; and when he wanted to be taken off he would send 
his flag in the riggin’, as was proper in times of stress. 
The boys saw he was almost blowed, and his face was 
as red as a rock cod. They hauled on his wake, after 
seein’ *twas a swordfish he was fast to, and vowed 
they'd follow and see it out, bein’s fishin’ wasn’t brisk. 

“The course of the Commodore Perry,” the skipper 
explained, “carried her over toward Lucas shoal, where 
a long patch of broken ground makes off the point 
just t’other side of Cap’n Sim’s house. ’Twas breakin’ 
bad across the reef. bein’ no fit place for a small boat 
to get into, ’specially when she wasn’t under control. 
The jiggers vowed there would be trouble should the 
fish manage to drag the Commodore Perry on top of 
the rocks, where she'd go to pieces in a jiffy, her plank, 
butts and timbers bein’ that old and dozy. 

“Cap'n Sim was attendin’ strictly to his navigatin’, 
and he wouldn’t cut the line while there was a chance 
to save the fish. ’Twasn’t his way of doin’ things when 
he went whalin’. The tide had swept him down almost 
into the rip, when the old chap bowses in on his sheet, 
lets his centerboard drop, and stands full and by along 
the edge of the shoal for deeper water. It was hy- 
perin’, I tell you, and when the Commodore Perry got 
a move on. she marched right out of the mess a-draggin’ 
the swordfish and bar’l foot by foot into better water. 
The jiggers said to me after it was all over that Cap’n 
Sim maneuvered as if he was handlin’ a 600-ton 
ship. He gripped to the tiller with one hand and 
leaned back to the coambin’ to get a strong hold with 
the other. Foam laced along his lee deck, spray 
drenched his face and chest, seas smashed over his 
bows. 

“She was a-goin’ and the swordfish had to follow 
and no mistakin’ it. ’Twant more than five minutes of 
that kind of sailin’ before Cap’n Sim let his sheet run, 
up stick and bore round the buoy with a good three 
fathoms under him. He got for’d ‘to give the half- 
drowned fish a couple of pokes with an oar to liven 
him up, and then headed the Commodore Perry into 
the cove and in the direction of his moorin’s, a shorter 
piece to the south’rd. 

“The steamboat from the mainland had- been comin’ 
up behind Cap’n Sim while he wass too busy to notice. 
Cap’n Staghorn was in the wheelhouse wonderin’ -what 
the antics of the Commodore Perry could mean. Bill 
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Folger, the quartermaster, thought she must be ‘crazy 
and didn’t mind sayin’ so. The passengers shook their 
heads, and hoped that Cap’n Sim hadn’t been sumstruck 
so’s he couldn't sail straight and, moreover, why was he 
chasin’ a blue bar’l that didn’t look fit to take aboard 
Somebody was for declarin’ Cap’n Sim 
(they all knew him a mile off) had been secretly prac- - 
ticin’ with some sort of a flyin’ machine or submarine 
boat. There were all sorts of guesses. 

“Strange to say, auntie was there among the passen- 
gers. She was comin’ home earlier than she thought, 
and was bringin’ a daughter with her. 

“My, but wasn’t auntie scared when she saw her 
Cap'n in such a dangerous muss. All a-trembly, she 
begged Capt’n Staghorn to put the steamer alongside 
the boat and take Cap’n Sim off. So the steamboat 
was headed right down on top the Commodore Perry; 
but Sim didn’t see a thing that was comin’. 

“The old chap was lowerin’ his sail, thinkin’ the fish 
would surely tow him the rest of the way in, when the 
brute takes a shy, and lambasted the Commodore Perry 
right into the bluff of the steamer’s side. Auntie 
screamed and fainted. Lines were thrown, and a boat 
was ordered over, when out from under the folds: of 
the sail that had fallen on him came Cap’n Sim, holdin’ 
firm to the warp, fast to the fish. Over the bows he 
went with a splash, his bald head followin’ in the wake 
of the fleein’ swordie that had wrenched clear when the 
shock came. 

“Cap’n Sim held on like a good one. He'd beer 
stove more times than one while whalin’, and I guess 
the old chap had his fightin’ blood up. I’m not. so 
sure he saw the steamboat at all till he was bein’ 
whisked through the water, and making a bee line for 
his house on the beach. 

“Next thing the people on the steamboat saw was 
Cap’n Sim haulin’ himself along the warp toward the 
rapidly scullin’ flukes. With the steamer close in his 
wake he finally got to the fish’s back, grabbed the 
dorsal fin and managed.to grip the sword where. it 
entered the bar’l, with both hands. There he. sat, 
a-straddle, soakin’ wet, but mighty pert, I tell you. 

“The upshot of it was that the steamer sent:a boat 
to him, but he wouldn’t leave his prize till he. had it 
moored to the stake that his fish trap was hitched to. 
Then he waded ashore and the passengers sent up a 
rousin’ cheer, auntie laughin’ and cryin’ all at once. 
The Commodore Perry had drifted easy on the beach, 
and wasn’t hurt five cents’ worth. 

“That swordfish weighed pretty near 500 pounds, and 
Cap’n Sim gave it to some scientific fellows to exhibit 
in their fish pond over to the Hole,” said the skipper, in 
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XVII.—The Up to Date Bird. 


A CHRONICLE of this entire outing, recounting the days 
zs they so happily sped by, would probably be monoto- 
ous reading, as the sport was, in the main, of the same 
general character. 

There was abundance of variety in each day to the men 
behind the guns, but three or four weeks of bird hunting 
cannot be put on paper in an interesting manner by any 
ene else than a genius. Never—even with rapidly matur- 
ing pecuniary obligations—has time flown as it did then. 

Out early Monday morning, with delightful anticipa- 
tions of a whole week of sport: ahead, it would seem but 
two or three days until Saturday night rolled around. In 
the rush I came to feel like the energetic old lady. who, 
to stimulate her too easy-going household, would say: 
“Stir about now, stir about. Here it is Monday, to-mor- 
row is Tuesday, next day Wednesday, and then comes 
Thursday, followed by Friday, with Saturday right after 
—the whole week gone and nothin’ done.” 

Each day found us shooting a little better, and -less 
broken down by the hard going in heavy cover. 

The season opening late (November 1), did away with 
one feature of bird shooting which has always been a 
drawback heretofore—the finding of immature .birds. 
Not a bird of all the coveys we found but was -well 
grown and full feathered, whereas when the season 
epened thirty, or even fifteen, days earlier, it was no un- 
common thing to find many of the coveys flushed com- 
posed of birds not more than half grown. 

Then, too, the nesting season had been unusually favor- 
able, and the food supply good, the result being a plenti- 
ful supply of well nourished birds. The Virginia bird 
averages larger than any other quail of which I have any 
knowledge (unless it be the quail of southern. Illinois, 
which is an exceptionally heavy bird), but this season 
they seemed heavier than usual. This was especially. no- 
ticeable in the case of two or three coveys that had a 
range near by that we often did some business. with 
curing my visit. : - 

The most marked peculiarity noticed was the fact=that 
when flushed they flew unusually low. They seemed as 
speedy as. the average birds, but would skim away flying 
barely above the top of the grass, and incidentally fur- 
ishing variety in the shooting line, so far as my quail 
shooting experience extends, 
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Generally the majority of birds missed are under-shot, 
but it is Dome ‘comets to say that two-thirds of those 
missed on this trip were over-shot. You cannot adjust 

urself all at once to such a radical change as your 

ird skimming along the top of the grass instead of rising 
from ten to twenty feet before lining out. 

The first morning we found one of these too-fat-and- 
lazy-to-fly-high coveys was memorable for more reasons 
than one. In the first place, it looked as though they 
never would get through boiling out of the thicket of 
briers on the creek bank where the dog ‘finally found 
them, after a long search in heavy cover, so many there 
were. Then the shooting was so easy as the tremen- 
dous covey streamed up the hillside on to a level stretch 
of open pine woods; at least it looked easy. I carefully 
selécted the doomed bird, victim of the right and leit, 
and without confusion or undue haste, over-shot them 


Surprised, but not discouraged, we followed on, and 
found them again upon a grassy flat among the pine 
trees, not in pine thickets, but among large trees suffi- 
ciently open for any man to shoot in, and here we had 
a half hour or more of sport to remember. We made— 
consideting all things—a very poor average, but then 
there was no uncertainty about the reason therefor, or, in 
any event, it narrowed down very close, for it was un- 
doubtedly either because the birds did not fly high 
enough, or else because we did not hold low enough. 
After I had shot anywhere from six inches to three feet 
over the first two or three birds, old Roscoe got impa- 
tient, and tried to run the next: one down, and was 
crowding it close when he ran over one which flew from 
behind him, which I killed. This accident encouraged 
the dog, and he concluded to try me again. 

The birds lay close in the heavy matted grass, and 
were hard to find, but one by one they were put up by the 
faithful dog, who worked beautifully. Gradually learning 
the peculiar tactics of these birds, I began to get meat, 
and found that I was killing well grown, full feathered 
young quail, and the largest of any I had yet found. I 
finally began to make my usual average, and even better, 
for several quite difficult chances were accepted. One of 
these, a double, was especially good. The dog, while go- 
ing his usual gait full speed, had struck hot scent and 
frozen in his tracks on a long drawn out point straight 
as a gun barrel from tip to tail. When I came up to 
him, a bird flushed on each side of his head, showing 
that he had started to run between them, but stopped 
in time. The birds flushed simultaneously, and went away 
at about the same angle, so I took the egsier shot, the 
one to the left, first. When I turned to the other it was 
just slipping behind a tree that was between us, and as 
its flight was only a slight angle, it was a Jong shot when 
it finally emerged to «lw. Sincerely hopitig I would not 
strain the little gun, I drew close and carefully aimed 
with the hard shooting left, and at the crack of the gun 
the bird went into the grass. 


Roscoe fairly wagged his tail up to his collar when he 
brought in the second bird and laid it by the first at my 
feet, and we were quite jubilant for the time being, know- 
ing that it was well to rejoice in season, for the next bird 
up might cause a coolness between us. But my luck held, 
and the next bird—the most difficult shot’ of all—was 
killed. It was run over by the dog, who evidently thought 
about everything was up, and was a little careless, and 
flew across some thirty or forty yards in front of us. 
All but invisible as it slid over the top of the grass 
through the trees, I tried again and again to hold on it, 
and finally, when almost out of range, and flying through 
a little thicket of pines, shot where I hoped the bird was, 
and doubled it up most scientifically. 

The Esquire—who was my companion—grew quite en- 
thusiastic. “Tip-top,” he cried. “That shot was worth 
a whole day’s tramp to see. You certainly weeded him 
right out of the thick timber.” Ah! a fine fellow was the 
Esquire, full of kind words and good deeds, and always 
ready with commendatory congratulations if anything 
like an opportunity offered, with never a suggestion of 
the remote possibility of anything but skill, science, and 
good judgment contributing to your successful shots; but 
ever ready and willing to expose the untoward and un- 
available accident that caused you to miss. May his tribe 
increase in this vale of tears, and thereby make it a val- 
ley of smiles; for verily a little charity is a goodly—and 
all too rare—virtue, 

Sportsmen are, as a class, artists and art lovers, and 
own pictures of more or less beauty and worth; but they 
have their rarest art treasures: in memory’s gallery, and 
these pictures grow more beautiful as the days go by. 
The soft lines grow clearer, and the harsh lines fainter 
when touched by the master hand of time, and by and 
by a picture that was originally painted hardship, toil, 
and danger, tones down to a masterpiece called a glorious 
outing. As the rugged, broken, rock-studded mountains, 
seamed with dark defiles, and crowned with storm-riven 
trees, grows soft in outline and beautiful in coloring 
when seen from a distance, so do the aches, pains, weari- 
ness, disappointments, and general hardships of an out- 
ing fade out. under the gentle touch of time, leaving only 
the high lights of success, enjoyment, and unalloyed 
po But “revenons a nos moutons,” for faithful old 

has diligently covered all the ground once more, 
and is down on another bird—which proves to be the last 
of the covey. 


He found this bird in an open spot, and it lay close 
while we moved up on the dog and got the lay of the 
land. I felt sure it would go straight away over the top 
of the grass, like the others had done, and determined 
to exercise great care and: hold low, and I did so. The 
bird flushed from under my very feet, and went straight 
away on an incline of about thirty-seven degrees, the 
fairest shot a man could ask, and with deliberate care I 
fired the first and then the second barrel, remembering 


to hold low, and then stood and watched the bird fly out. 


through the trees, across an open field and into a thicket 
Pk oy nearly a quarter of a mile away. I had finally 
f one of the old birds and it did not fly low. ‘Turn- 
ing round I found the Esquire regarding me ‘in. puzzled 
amazement. “What was the matter?” he finally gasped. 
“I wouldn’t have given a frosted tobacco stalk for that. 
bird’s life.” - it be ecis 

* “Well, it was like this,” I said, in an effort to Be, face 
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tious, “as soon as the bird flushed the fact that it was an 
old one was apparent, dnd as we did not want any old 
tough fellows to mix in the lot of young birds we have, 
I shot under it.” 

The Esquire was too considerate to say what I ought 
to have heard then, but later in the day he took occasion 
to remark, as one under conviction: “For a man who 
does make hard shots, you can miss some of the easiest 
ones I ever saw.” The justice and truth of which re- 
mark I mentally acknowledged without qualification or 
reservation. 

And now, as it is too near the close of this chapter to 
bring in another day’s experience, it may be well, at 
this time, to relate sorne interesting observations in re- 
gard to the present habits of the Virginia quail, which 
have undergone marked and radical changes in the past 
few years. It is something like ten years since I first be- 
came acquainted with this bird, and not only by observa- 
tion, but by reliable testimony of resident. sportsmen, I 
know that its habits have undergone a change. If not 
found bunched and lying close, or not run on suddenly 
by the dog, many coveys will run from fifty to two hun- 
dred yards, with the dog and hunter following close on, 
before flushing; whereas they formerly lay close imme- 
diately on the near approach of the dog. Then you may 
flush a covey where you will, and they will fly to the 
woods, or to a heavy thicket, never to the open fields, as 
was formerly the case—at least occasionally. Of the 
thany coveys found in all my hunting, never one but 
went straight for timber—large or small—on the first 
flush. And they lie much closer now as compared with 
former times. It was then the usual thing to get up most 
of the coveys a second time, one by one; now this is 
very unusual, and often you will cover the ground care- 
fully with a good dog, and not put up more than two or 
three members of a large covey well marked down. 

It was formerly the exception that birds used the 
woods, now the exception is a covey that uses the open, 
except to roost in. Their manner of flight has changed, 
also, for they now swing sharply to the right or left more 
frequently than formerly, and the covey breaks into 
small squads. These changed conditions militate against 
big bags, even to the expert’s gun, and the tyro finds his 
average so low that it is an excursion in higher 
mathematics to determine it, and “quail on toast” con- 
tinues to be a luxury. 

The cause of all this is found in the number of guns 
that are daily afield in this section in the open season. 
The climate is mild, game abundant, and accommodations 
for the non-resident all that anyone could desire, which 
attracts each season a small army of sportsmen from less 
favored points to swell the large number of local gunners 
that follow the brown bird in Virginia. As a dead bird 
acquires no wisdom that it can impart, and as the birds 
are trained and led by their experienced fellows, it stands 
to reason that many of the gunners have done much 
shooting that resulted, to the birds, in valuable training 
along the line of applying the first law of nature: 

It was no uncommon thing for us to hear guns in every 
direction during my hunting, and all too frequently we 
heard the rattle of a repeater, which is a gun that no 
self-respecting sportsman should use on birds, unless he 
limit his load to two cartridges. 

Personally I rejoice in the higher education of the 
quail, and hope he will continue to acquire ways that 
lead to safety. I like to go after him, and enjoy bring- 
ing him in, but the more difficult the quest the more de- 
sirable the game. 

That night around the evening fire the natives told me 
of some “snipe” that inhabited the low land down by the 
creek, and after hearing a description of the so-called 
“snipe,” I retired to dream of that king of game birds, 
the woodcock. 

Dr. Henry Van Dyke opens a chapter in his delightful 
book, “Little Rivers,” with this original paradox: “A 
great deal of the pleasure of life lies in bringing together 
things which have no connection.” Judged by this 
standard, I should have derived a vast amount of pleas- 
ure from the foregoing chapter. 

Lewis Hopkins. 


Notes and Incidents of Travel. 


RECENTLY a grayhaired man said to the writer, “I was 
born in New York city, and have never been further 
away than Newark, N. J., in that direction, and Stant- 
ford, Conn., in the other; that is the extent of my 
travels.” Another man, a grocer, said: “I was born right 
here, and have never been over twenty miles from home.” 
Neither of these men is rich, nor is either of them 
poor in the sense of poverty stricken. But poor they must 
be in a far higher sense or in this age of marvelous 
traveling facilities they could not have made such state- 
ments. Gdthe’s declaration, “Him whom the gods true 
art would teach, they send out in the mighty world,” 
may be applied to all the life of man. And so the un- 
traveled man is generally the untaught man, for, as Stod- 
dard says truly, “Expansion, growth, broader experience, 
and wider charity, these are the fruits of that real travei 
which is of the mind.” In the hope of stimulating the 
desire for travel, and so of helping others to enjoy its 
fruits, these notes and incidents are written. 

In any journey it is important to travel as much as 
possible by daylight, and by conveyance that will afford 
best opportunity for observation. Accordingly we went 
by the magnificent Empire State express, and sto oft 
te see Niagara Falls. In the party was an English lady 
past seventy years old. She had never been over the 
route before, and the beautiful scenery of the Hudson 
and Mohawk Valleys, and the rich historical views 
afforded, gave her constant entertainment, while the 


speed and comfort of the train enabled her-to say on: 
alighting at the falls, “I do not feel at all tired.” It is: 


doubtful if elsewhere in the whole country so much his- 
toric ground, mid such beautiful surround can he 
covered with so much ease as in going from New York 
to Buffalo. Hamilton, Washington, Arnold, and Andre 
live in as one passes the Palisades, Newburgh, and 
West Point, while yeornan honor and patriotism, and In- 
dian valor waken delightful memories and fresh apprecia- 
tion as the train speeds on. The imagination needs not 
the help of Cooper or Irving to fill the scene with the 
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people and incidents of the past, and poor indeed must 
be the heart that does not feel gratitude for that past and 
honest pride in the present. The scenic and historic ele- 
ments are also inseparably blended. 


At the Falls, 


Memaries of Gen. Winfield Scott and ather military 
heroes are here enlivened, and it is recognized anew that 
one of the great benefits of travel is that it enables one 
to realize the truth of history. The writer felt this when, 
standing on the wall of Windsor Castle some years since, 
he heard the exultant words of a warden who was serv- 
ing as guide: “Do you see yonder field of green hard by 
that wood? Well, that is Runymede!” There the Eng- 
lish people wrested Magna Charta from King John, and 
English history has been more real to me ever since that 
morning at Windsor Castle. It is always so in travel. 
History is vitalized—its truth realized. The impressions 
made. by the falls vary with different people as much as 
the views produced by a poor camera in the hands of a 
bungler differ from those made by a well equipped and 
skillful artist. Two incidents will illustrate the extremes. 
Some years ago one of my friends took a busy manufac- 
turer to see the falls. Knowing the practical, impassive 
character of his man, the host began at minor points of 
interest and gradually worked up to a climax at the foot 
of the American fall. Thus far not a word of apprecia- 
tion had escaped the visitor. The host began to be 
stirred up, and turning to the visitor slapped him on the 
shoulder and asked, “Well, what do you think of it?” 
Cocking his eye the visitor drawled, “Well, I was think- 
ing what an almighty waste o’ power.” He would not 
think so to-day. How different the remark of Prof. 
———, who, surveying the scene, exclaimed, “If there 
isn’t a God there ought to be!” Surely, “The works of 
the Lord are great; sought out of all them that have 
pleasure therein.” 


Almost an Accident. 


While we were at-the falls a lady in another party 
nearly lost her life by a single misstep. She was at the 
Three Sisters islands, and in going down a path among 
the rocks did not notice a turn and stepped off the plank 
into the rapids. For an instant her dress caught on a 
projecting willow root, but it was long enough for a 
gentleman of her party, as he expressed it, to pull him- 
self together and pull her out. She did not seem worse 
for the experience, but will not again flirt with Niagara. 

A _day’s ride over the Michigan Central brings anew 
the joy of travel. Quietly seated in the cars we cross the 
river to Detroit almost without knowing it. The whole 
journey of life is much the same way. We little realize 
how much is done for us, and how dependent we are. 
To the thoughtful mind a well managed railroad is not 
only one of the greatest conveniences, but an illustration 
and an instructor in higher things. Feasting the eye by 
day or resting in a Pullman by night, the careful plans 
and co-operative labor of others speeds you to your 
goal. Such is life. 


Chicago, 

Like most large cities, is “as you like it.” Waiting in 
one of its spacious depots, a stranger said, “My, but 
street“is fierce!” A few words further revealed 
that he had ‘foutid what he was looking for—the under 
world. The writér had seen nothing of that world. But 
at Lincoln Patk he ‘had an amusing experience. In the 
Academy-of Science a few words = explanation to some 
ladies regatding some of the collections brought forth in- 
quiries abont the comparative ‘size and value of Central 
Park and its collections. The Chicago speaker seemed 
greatly disappointed when told that the Museum of 
Natural History in Central Park, and the floral and 
zoological displays in the Bronx, greatly surpass those of 
Lincoln Park. But he found solace in the thought that 
“Chicago is still young. Give her time and she will 
measure up to New York.” Possibly New York may 
afford an object lesson to many people when in 1909 she 
celebrates the arrival of Hendrick Hudson three hundred 
years ago by a fair greater than the world has ever seen. 
We may be sure that whatever New York does in this 
direction will be as conspicuous as Mr. Potter Palmer’s 
residence in Chicago. Strolling down the magnificent 
Lake Shore Drive, and inquiring for that residence, the 
writer was told, “You can’t miss it, for it takes the whole 
block.” To see this drive is worth a trip to Chicago. The 
city may be “still young,” but she has made efforts for 
the preservation of local history, the cultivation of ari, 
and the promotion of all that is highest and best in life 
that are in every way creditable. She seems to be draw- 
ing inspiration from her own Shakespeare statue in Lin- 
coln Park. On one side of the base we read: 


“What a piece of work is man. 
How noble in reason. 
How infinite in faculty.” 





On the obverse we see— 


“He was not for an age, but for all time—our myriad- 
minded Shakespeare.” 


Beyond the Mississippi 

One “feels himself in a new country. And _ the 
further south he is the stranger it all is. Min- 
néapolis- reminds one. of certain. neat and _ at- 
tractive New England cities. The detached and tasty 
dwellings, the lawns, the shade, and the cleanly streets, 
give a welcome air of homelikeness. One does not soon 
lose this feeling as he journeys west from there. But 
iri southern central Iowa the case is different. The coun- 
try .is prosperous, but less. tidy. Land has more than 
doubled in valuetrecently, and with. good reason. The 
abundant crops and the sleek herds of stock give evidence 
of its capacity. Cornfields a mile long and including 
somie hundreds ‘of acres are eye-openers to an eastern 
man. Far-as the sight can reach the rolling prairie, like 
a great billowy sea of fertility, stretches out into miles 

productiveness, and the fat cattle, sheep, horses, and other 
stock, prove it is not delusion. A surprise to the new- 
comer is seen in the “pond” and “cave” on most of the 
farms. The one is a small pool of stagnant rain water 
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impounded for ee st the other is an outdoor 
cellar for storing vegeta’ a for tefuge from cyclones. 


One of the Pioneers 


Was met on the train. Me tiow lives in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and was on a visit to his mother 
and other relatives in Iowa. His story was most 
interesting. Born in Delaware he moved to Iowa in 1849 
with his parents. As a boy he did his share of pioneer 
work. He broke the prairie with a plow cutting a fur- 
row 16 inches wide and 1% inches deep, the plow drawn 
by twelve to sixteen steers. To feed his cattle he simply 
unyoked and turned them loose. The prairie bluestem 
grew thick in bunches and was higher than a man’s head. 
At one hundred yards a man was invisible. Deer, wild 
turkey, and prairie chicken were plentiful and helped out 
the table supply. Except a few chickens these are now 
gone. In the winter he put on three pairs of trousers, 
as many shirts and stockings, and drew logs twenty-five 
to thirty miles for sawing into fence boards. He 
drew farm products sixty to seventy miles to market. 
Pork was then worth 2% cents a pound, and corn 6 to 8 
cents a bushel at the farm. 

Seeing a man riding a wheel plow drawn by three 
horses, the pioneer exclaimed, “He don’t walk as I did.” 
Then he spoke of other changes. In his boyhood schools 
were few and far betwen. After a few prosperous years 
his father sold the farm and moved many miles in order 
that the boy might have the advantages offered in an 
Academy. “Now,” said he, “there is a telephone in 
nearly every farmer’s house, he has the benefit of rural 
free delivery and a daily paper. Children are carried to 
graded schools in free public wagons, and under. this 
graded system there are better school houses, better 
teachers, better supervisors, and better. results, and all at 
less expense.” After a short period at the Troy Academy, 
he had enlisted in the Union Army, July, ’61, and was 
discharged August, ’65. In all that time he was away 
from his company only twenty-eight days. How I hon- 
ored the veteran! He was now 67, and at a familiar 
Station went to the car door “to see if I can see any of 
the boys. Why, I feel here as. if at home.” ; 

Another pioneer of Milton, Iowa, was just returning 
with his wife from a three months’ trip in Idaho, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and Alaska. He had traveled intelli- 
gently, and was specially enthusiastic over irrigation in 
the Yakima Valley, Washington. He spoke of his trip 
“out West” as Eastern people do on going to the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. He had probably seen more. 

Southeastern Iowa as seen in going from Ottumwa to 
Burlington is attractive. The farm-houses are nearly all 
two-story, large and tidy, the barns are spacious, wind- 
mills pump good water for the stock from deep-driven 
wells, all the surroundings are neat, and the general ap- 
pearance indicates intelligent thrift. One expects good 
looking towns and is not disappointed. i 

Crossing the Mississippi eastward at Burlington, the 
sportsman’s eye is soon attracted to the large number of 
ducks in Crystal Lake and adjacent waters. He sees 
many club houses and boats, giving sure sign that the 
opportunities for shooting are appreciated. The writer 
longed to make the-acquaintance of some of thosé clubs— 
and their game—but the “through express” did not tarry, 
and he could not. New York was reachéd°on time, and 
the trip was over. But— ae 


\ “As the dew to the blossom, the bud to the bee, 
As the scent to the rose, are those memories to me.” 


JUVENAL. 


Rummaging Down ;the Mississippi. 


Mr. Spears struck some old-time documents in a “de- 
serted village” river town, and, shaking the dust of al- 
most a century from them, exposed them to the interested 
gaze of the readers of Forest AND STREAM. 

I am on my way to New Orleans, and in fact am try- 
ing to forget that our train is four hours late by writing 
these few lines as we, while trying to “make up,” are 
constantly running behind, as all late trains do. 

I was rummaging in a river town a day or two ago. I 
walked into an unpretentiqus art store, and, following the 
advice given on Wren’s tomb in St. Paul's, I looked 
around. The proprietor was a genial, clever man, and to 
my query as to whether he had perhaps an “old master” 
or two tucked away in a dusty corner, he went behind 
and under his counter and brought forth a seventeenth 
century Dutch master which he called a Wouvermann. 
Before I had scanned it even he suggested that perhaps 
I might tell him whether it was genuine or not. Now, 
one must be careful in such cases. It is certainly shock- 
ing when a man goes to his safe and from a drawer 
within drawers takes therefrom a diamond only to be at 
once told that it is paste. ees 

So I turned to my aft dealer and asked him if he 
really wanted to know just what I thought of his price— 
in fact, the truth. He said he did, and would be»greatly 
obliged were I to say just exactly what I thought. And 
then and there I showed him why it was._not.a Wouver- 
mann, but a copy, and not a good copy at that. And, 
surprising to relate, my opinion was. neither combated 
nor was it accepted with anything but the best of on. 

e 


. 


“Are you fond of the old” school of painters 


queried. 
“T am,” said I, “passionately 80.” c 
“Well,” said he, ere is an old gentleman in town 
who kas about seventy-five old masters of all the schools 
—Spanish, Italian, French, Dutch, etc. He has a Murillo, 
a couple of Rubens, a Jordaens, a Vernet, three Salva 
Rosas, a Hondekoeter, «a 


BS 


Wotvermann, a. Turner, 


many others that I cannot recall. He has them stacked - 
ifetime accumula’ 


up in his home and has been a li 
them one by one. I know he would 
to have you visit him and ge over his treasures with 
him. If you would like, I'll give you his address and 
card to him.” And it was not long thereafter 

was knocking at the collector’s door. The card and my 
statement that I collected such things myself were open 


sesames for me. : 
furnished ‘room I saw—faces 


And seated in a V 
to the wall and canvasses that showed 


the dust, dirt, and grime of many years. The old gentle- 
Sotroducing each painting He would 


man had a way of 


it up in tis hand with the back towards me and play 
@ sort of Wagnerian motif in wotds before he put its 
face towards me. For instance, holding a canvas 30 by 36; 
he began: “You know Rubens spent some time in Italy.’ 
* =< knew that.” “Well, whilst there he was influenced 
by ‘the ‘Italian masters to a certain degree.. You will 
notice that in this painting,” and suiting the action to 
the word he exposed the painting to my sight. “David, 
the Psalmist,” a picture that enraptured you with the 
first gaze. The drawing and treatment certainly by and 
of Rubens, but the coloring-of a Tintorretto, and I sat 
and drank in its beauties. * * * And now here come 
some friends. An injunction is put upon my scratching 
on the train, and I must quit and swap fishing yarns 
with them, ‘because to attempt to write further would he 
simply useless. So adieu to the “old masters” and au 
revoir. CHARLES CRISTADORO, 


Glatuyal History. 
——_o— 
One-Sided Statements. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I wonder why scientific writers are so frequently heed- 
less—even reckless? By scientific writers I mean all who 
(whether scientists or not) attempt to contribute to our 
store of general knowledge. 

In order to seem impartial, I must correct myself first; 
and then I beg to be permitted to attack the motes in 
some of my brethren’s eyes. 

FirstIn my first article on the “glass snake,” I inti- 
mated that the reptile might continue unjointing until 
“only the head and neck” remained! I meant head, neck, 
and stomach—it cannot unjoint in or in front of the 
vital organs and live. I have no excuse for the mistake, 
saving that, as the creature is so nearly all tail I, for the 
moment, forgot that it possessed a body with lungs, heart, 
etc. I have felt much mortified since noticing the error, 
for I pride myself on my exactness, and desire, above all 
things, to be considered absolutely reliable. 

Second—Some other writer (in some farm journal), 
quite a long while ago, in praising birds for their assist- 
ance to agriculture, in addition to giving them their well- 
deserved credit for destroying insects, added that they 
do equal good in eating weed seeds, thus helping to keep 
these also in check, for “birds never void undigested 
seeds.” If he had said “seldom” instead of “never,” I'd 
have felt better satisfied. They do, most of them (prob- 
ably all of the seed-eaters), “void undigested seeds” occa- 
sionally—often enough and ubiquitously enough to scat- 
ter plants. into places where probably not many of them 
would ever otherwise appear. Indeed, I believe they 








sometimes take seeds purposely as physic. But, “how- 


ever or wherefore,” by their mears seeds that are not 
likely to be carried by other animals nor blown thither by 
the wind, are’ planted very thickly, not only in neglected 
places, high or low, but in well-tilled fields. Nor do I, 
although a farmer, hold this “agin ’em.” Rather I re- 
joice at it. The up-to-date agriculturist does not consider 
weeds an unmitigated nuisance. Without them the world 
would soon become a desert, in spite of man’s best efforts 
to retain the soil—yea, it would never have become the 
delightful old world it is to-day. True, we don’t want to 
allow them their own way entirely; we must restrain 
them somewhat; but the labor of keeping them “down” 
is well rewarded. I do not refer to the benefit of com- 
pulsory cultivation, a threadbare and nauseous maxim; 
they loosen the soil, whether plowed under or left lying 
upon the surface, help to retain the moisture, and, by their 
decomposition, enrich and augment the soil. Take the 
world over, man could not procure nor manufacture 
fertilizers in sufficient bulk to take their place. But, as 
if this were not enough, they are undoubted blessings in 
other ways too numerous to describe. Not the least of 
their good offices, in my opinion, is their habit of fur- 
nishing food and cover for the soul-cheering and beauti- 
ful birds that plant them. I fear almost all birds would 
soon beceme extinct without them, considering their 
many and powerful enemies! Then, of course, the weeds 
would rapidly diminish also (for probably none of them 
are so vile but some insect can be found to eat them) ; 
and so would all cultivated crops, despite man’s mightiest 
efforts with chemicals and implements! A lion cannot 
defend. himself entirely from insects, however he may 
defy “a foeman worthy of his”—teeth! 

Third—But birds are not the only important destroyers 
of insects, as many writers seem to imply. Bats, toads, 
and all sorts of reptiles are mighty warriors against them. 
Besides, they have unrelenting enemies within their own 
kingdom—spiders and stinging insects chiefly; of whom 
the hornet is chief of chiefs. If I were asked to name, on 
my. own responsibility, the particular creature most 
destructive of the greatest variety of insects, I would un- 
hesitatingly and emphatically cry out “the lizard.” And 
the reason I want it to glitter in the public eye in big 
capitals is because it is such a despised and unappre- 
ciated little creature. Men who are weet to look 
upon: it (like Mr. Hay) without prejudice, are very 
scarce, At first sight almost everybody fears or hates it. 
But the careful and just observer soon learns actually to 
admire and like it. See! it isn’t half so much like a snake 
as ee thought! It watches you with one eye and a fly 
with the other (a snake can’t do that). There’s a comical 

in the eye covering you, and you soon find 
yourself amused most agreeably, and wondering what is 
eausing that swarm of flying ants to disappear so rapidly; 
hundreds of them are creeping out of the cells in that 
rotten stump upon which the lizard is so merrily bobbing 
and down, yet very few of them fly away! Presently 
of the opinion that he must be snapping up 
aaa cone - = head ; 
tongue (very large it is thrust out 
rapidly—if the weather is hot, the hotter the 
the lizard—that you will —— see it. 
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appetite or capacity! And if you will let him go fishing” 


with you, you wiil find that he is able and willing to. 
defend you ftom flies of mosquitoes better than any other 
creature of any size—in daytime; at night you'd better, 
cultivate the friendship of bats! 


But this is the common gray lizard, the boldest and 


most sun-loving of the family, and if your favorite fish- 
ing haunt is dark with shade, I’d commend to you the: 
chameleon-like Anolis, which is timid in unbroken light, 
and prefers shady shrubbery to sunny stumps. It is. 
commonly a bright green, but I warn you that it may 
change suddenly to “old gold,” bright, velvety brown, or 
2 fiery red! This I consider the most remarkable. of all 
our lizards. I sometimes call it “the flying lizard,” be- 
cause, whether with the aid of the crimson membrane at 
its throat (serving as a parachute) or otherwise, it some- 
times executes the most prodigious leaps, or flights, from 
one bough to another, fearlessly alighting, maybe, on a 
single leaf that looks too frail to support the weight of a 
grasshopper. 

Though a lively enemy to grasshoppers, he is perfectly 
harmless to man (this being true of the gray lizard also, 
which is often spotted like a rattlesnake, and the striped 
“racer,” which is called “scorpion” by the superstitious), 
and deserves to rank even higher than birds in our esti- 
mation. He is not likely to be considered a grain or 
fruit “thief” even by the stingiest farmer, as he lives en- 
tirely, so far as I can find out, upon insects. The gray 
ard green varieties, after being gently handled a few 
times, lose all fear of man, and will work wherever they 
are placed, if they have sufficient light and warmth, and 
no birds or fowls are in sight. They fear all birds, from 
the hugest gobbler to the tiniest hummingbird. Yet, so 
keen, quick, and unerring is their eye, I have never known 
one to mistake any butterfly or moth, however large or 
near-by, for a bird. 

Our little nephew, Chester M., claims all the lizards on 
the farm—and in the forest, too—and will not allow 
even his dearest dog or cat to kill or worry one if he can 
interfere in time. He often brings them into the house 
and puts them in the windows to catch the flies. He is 
now nearly seven, but began petting lizards when about 
two. He is not one of your “morbid” kind; he has a 
natural and wholesome fear of snakes, but evidently sees 
no resemblance between them and lizards. He knows 
more about the latter than does many a man with a 
reputation for knowledge and culture. 

Fourth—Soméone has lately published the startling 
statement that “The lower animals have no sense of 
humor or play; true, kittens and puppies frolic a little, 
aimlessly and mechanically; but only human beings really 
play.” . I ougkt:‘not to include .this in “one-sided state- 
ments,” perhaps, for from my viewpoint it is wholly 
error. And I sadly recall that I also—long ago—made 
a statement, in a paper with a very large circulation, 
that seemed to imply that I considered animals lacking:in 
imagination. But I was arguing that man’s imaginative 
power (instead of his mere material knowledge) formed 
the real basis of his supremacy over brutes; and-I still 
adhere to that, but must insist that there can be no 
reasonable doubt that brutes do possess imagination and 
humor, although in less degree than man does. Not a 
few species, merely, but nearly all animals are playfui 
when comfortable and free; and not only while in in- 


fancy, but often in full maturity, and occasionally even in - 


old age. Some of them show quite respectable cleverness 
and ingenuity in their comic representations, stratagems, 
and deceptions; and successfully affect, or mimic,.all the 
emotions common to man—rage, fear, bravado, joy, sur- 
prise, grief, shame, disgust, indifference. I can’t under- 
stand how any close observer can doubt any of this. . I 
hope to illustrate all this most convincingly in the series. 
of animal stories. I am at present undertakthg—stories ‘of 
“real life,” too. . 
The chief cause of so much ignorance concerning ani- 
mals is a “race prejudice ;” there are many men—religious 
ones, too, more’s the pity!—who seem to think it’ neces- 
sary to belittle animals in order to prove man’s possession 
of a soul, and to emphasize the divinity of the Bible, and 
to excuse themselves for killing animals! Now I, a 
Christian—and a minister, too, if that counts—see no such 
need, and wonder day and night how any conscientious 
person can be so absurd. Man may be better or worse 
than a brute. At the creation God pronounced them all 
. 7 L. R. MorpHew. 
Hor Springs, Ark. 


“Not Scietice.” 


Editor Forest and Stream: - 

THE papers of Portsmouth, N. H., report the Rev. 
Wm. J. Long as recently lecturing there before the Graf- 
fort Club on “Animals and Animal Life.” One hestitates 
to attach much weight to any newspaper report of what 
a man says, because the best of them may err, and the 
worst are sure to, but in the present instance the report 
is of so extraordinary a nature that it is certain some one 
has blundered, and it seems our right if “not to ques- 
tion why,” to find out who has done it. If Mr. Long had 
not written over his own name so much natural: history 
that; as he is reported to say, “is not science,” and one 
has merely to cite his statement several times repeated 
in “K’dunk, the Fat One,” recently published in the Out- 
look that the glowworm and the firefly are one and the 
same creature, we should lay this unhesitatingly to the 
reporter. 

The newspaper (I suppose it is the Portsmouth Chron- 
icle for Jan, 21, but the slip is sent me without date or 
heading) says: “He advanced the idea that they [ani- 
mals] know no such thing as mental or physical pain, 
and that their existence is care free and happy.” - Now, 
while no one knows all-that passes in the mind of 4a 
animal, it seems but fair to judge. them by the’’same 
standard that we apply to.a- child too young to talk. 
When a child cries for its mother we admit that. he feels 
mental pain; but who has not heard people say when “a 
dog whines or howls when taken,away from his home; 
“He is crying for his master?” Who has not heard.a 
dog how! by the hour in a most lonesome, heart 


way when the family are away, and he is Teft™ es 


Does he not feel mental pain? A young beaver will cry. 
for its mother almost exactly as a child does, and for the 
same reason. 
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as to physical pain. When you tread on a dog’s 
Pees ies te: alp if he feels no ee! Whiy does a 
rat squeal when the ttap pinches? ly does a beat, 
when first trapped, often howl so that he can be heard 
half a mile away? Why are whips carried by drivers of 
horses if the animal can feel no pain? What man who 
has ever gunned our northern rabbits (hares) who has 
not heard them cry when wounded? I believe that every 
one who has ever had anything to do with animals knows 
that they feel pain just as men do, although the same 
cause might not in some animals produce the same de- 
In. é . 

pa hg ro Long is reported as saying: “Animals are 
unable to recognize death.” If this is so, what becomes 
of the many, well authenticated instances where men’s 
lives have been saved when attacked by animals because 
they were supposed by the animal to be dead? Who has 
not known of dogs showing plainly that they knew when 
their master was dead? Not only this, but I have known 
of animals showing sorrow for the death of other ani- 
mals. Cows often show sorrow when the calf has been 
killed. I once knew a skunk whose young had been 
killed to come back and carry their little bodies, one at a 
time, a long distance to a spot where she could have her 
dead to herself. I have myself seen three separate cases 
where, when mink were in log traps, other mink had 
carefully covered their bodies with leaves and moss. As 
it is not the nature of the mink to hide or bury for future 
use, this would seem to indicate grief for the dead. 








_ said Mt. Lotig, “will classify the oyster and the ctab 
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Again, the paper goes cht to say: “The eclestiaty 

u 
the lover of natute goes into the subject deeper. When 
the soft-shelled crab loses its shell it goes to the oyster, 
and the latter, instead of crushing it, as it would atty 
other substance, opens its shell and admits the crab. 
When the crab wishes to leave its hiding place it goes 
to the mouth of the shell and the oyster, feeling it there, 
again opens its shell and permits it to leave. This would 
be repeated many times. Mr. Long believed that the ex- 
istence of a deep feeling of friendship between the oyster 
and the crab was conclusively proved. This, he said, in 
dismissing the subject, is not science, but life.” 

Mr. Long is certainly correct in saying that this is not 
science! As the soft-shelled crab sold in the markets 
is the blue crab (Callinectes sapidus (Rathbun), C. has- 


_ tatus (Simpson) ), which has shed its shell, they cannot 


well shed their shells a second time to excite the sym- 
pathy of the oyster. If they had not already shed their 
shells they would still be the hard-shelled “blue crab.” 
Moreover, they are so large (averaging almost six inches 
across the carapace) that no oyster could shelter one even 
if he should vacate his shell for the purpose. The crab 
which does live in the oyster’s shell is the little oyster 
crab (Pinnotheres ostreum), which one sometimes finds 
in oyster soup. The female of this crab lives in the gill 
cavity of the oyster as a mess-mate, the male swimming 
free. The female enters the oyster when it is in the 
megalops stage, and remains there permanently, thus do- 
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ing away with the pretty fiction of not reeditig 4 latcti- 
key when it goes in and out of the oystet’s House. The 
teeling of ftiendship is ptobably about the sane as that 
which exists between a dog ahd a flea, or a bot and a 
horse. I am glad to agree with Mr. Long on one poitit— 
that what he says is not science. But it is also riot truth. 
M. Harpy. 





Flight of the Flying Fish. 


THE question how does the flying fish fly, has often 
been asked, and many replies have been made to it. A 
recent paper in the English Annals and Magazine of 
Natural History, by Capt. Barrett-Hamilton, records the 
results of his observations on the flight of the true fly- 
ing fishes (Exocetus), which are interesting. The 
writer’s belief is that in these fishes the great fins which 
act as wings are never moved as organs of flight. “They 
may vibrate or quiver, under the action of air currents 
or the shifting of their inclination by the fish; but the 
whole motive power is supplied by the powerful tail. The 
wings are a parachute to augment the action of this pro- 
fellor. Their motions are in no way comparable to those 
of the wings of a bird.” In other words, these broad 
fins act on the principle of the zroplane, and the bird is 
supported on the air as it scales along, for the most part 
horizontally. This so-called flight is thus analogous to 
the “flights” of the flying squirrel. 








Two Familiar Characters. 


AMONG our acquaintances there are two men whom we 
see so often, and who are so familiar to us that we 
seldom stop to consider that they are the ones who are 
largely responsible for the failure of the people of this 
country to secure the preservation of their forests, 
fisheries, and game. 

One of these persons is the man who measures every- 
thing by the good it will do his own pocketbook, or 
whether it is good to eat, drink, or wear, or fill any of 
the wants he may happen to feel. For what is interesting 
or beautiful in nature he has no perception. He never 
notices a tree or a piece of woodland, unless to estimate 
the number of feet of lumber it contains, or without a 
desire to get at it with an ax. He considers himself a 
very practical man. Of course he is in hearty sympathy 
with the parties who wish to convert the big trees of 
California into lumber, for of what use are they as they 
are now? If there is any spot in his neighborhood of 
sufficient natural beauty or interest to induce people to 
visit it, he places a large sign advertising the article he 
manufactures in the place’ where it will disfigure the 
landscape the most. 

He is a good business man, and he may be kind-hearted 
and generous, but you cannot interest him in anything 
which does not bear a trade-mark consisting of a capital 
S with two vertical lines drawn through it. If you are 
foolish enough to make any such attempt, his invariable 
remark is, “I don’t see what is the use of it.” And he 
really does not see. He is so narrow-minded that he can- 
not understand that he is not the most liberal and 
broadest minded man in the world. 

The other person is very different... He is bright 
enough, His difficulty is pure unadulterated selfishness, 
and his invariable question is, “What difference does it 
make to me?” If he does not care about shooting, he is 
opposed to game preservation because it will do him no 
good; if he does care about shooting he opposes it also, 
for he thinks the game will last out his day, and what 
happens after he is gone will make no difference to him. 
He does not believe in Government parks such as the 
Yellowstone or the Yosemite, because they are a long 
way off from where he lives, and he does not have the 
opportunity to visit them. He looks out for number one 
first, last, and all the time. Do not waste your time and 
breath trying to arouse his public spirit, for he has not 
got any. 

_Both these types are so numerous—they live in every 
city, town, and willage in the country—that they are 
responsible for a great deal of harm, or at least negli- 
gence. It is because they are such a large class that 
many of the abuses which go on year after year are al- 
lowed to continue. We blame the market hunter for his 
wholesale destruction of game. We blame the game 
wardens for negligence in enforcing the laws, and the 
judges who persistently refuse to punish offenders guilty 
of violating them. None of them get more blame than 
they deserve, but they are not the only guilty parties. The 
man who says “Oh, what’s the use?” and the man who 
says, “What difference does it make to me?” have been 
as much -the cause of the extermination of the buffalo 
and the rapidly approaching extinction of many of our 
birds and animals, as the hide-hunters and market- 
gunners themselves, 

It is such people as those we have just described that 
are making it possible to have the passage of the bill 
creating the Appalachian Forest Reserve put off from 
one session of Congress to another, until the lumbermen 
have stripped the entire area of its forests. Then they 


will graciously allow the Government to purchase it. It 
is largely the fault of our two friends that the spring 
shooting of wildfowl is still allowed to go on in most 
States. The people that actually commit and profit by 
such abuses are few, and they alone fight to be allowed to 
continue them. It is the indifference of the many that 
enables them to succeed. This indifference is but little 
better than actual participation in the offenses, for it is 
the only thing that makes it possible to commit them. 





Wyoming Wolves. 


WELLS, Wyoming.—Editor Forest and Stream: Mr. 
Carney’s remarks as to bear coloration reminds me that 
I never could make up my mind whether our bear here 
in the Rockies (other than the grizzly) were a black 
or a brown bear. They run all colors from a light yel- 
low to black, and it is a rare thing to see a litter of cubs 
all the same color, or of the same color as the mother. I 
have seen but one such case, and that was a black she 
bear with two black cubs. Grizzlies also vary greatly in 
color, and I have seen some that were almost brown, but 
the long straight front claws of the grizzly are a dis- 
tinctive mark. The black or brown bear has short, 
curved claws on the front feet. Grizzlies also have the 
inner fur darker than the long outside hair, while with 
black or brown bears it is the other way. I have seen 
bears that looked perfectly black, but on parting 
the hair have found the under fur brown. A silver-tip 
is nothing but a grizzly with dark under fur, the long 
hairs being tipped with gray. Nearly all grizzlies from a 
timbered country are silver-tips, while those from the 
open country have poor, ragged fur, and are much lighter 
in color—a grizzly gray. 

We are now beginning to see the effect of the enlarge- 
ment of the Yellowstone reserve on the game. One effect 
is that wolves, big and little, are increasing very fast. 
I have been chasing a big wolf which got away with a 
No. 4 trap and a twenty-pound clog, for the last three 
days. He cut the clog off all but about six inches, and 
being caught by but one to2, as I afterward found, could 
travel very well. He had two days’ start, and three other 
wolves were with him all the time. They never left a 
tract a couple of miles square, and I learned a lot about 
wolf nature that I never knew before. 

When I came up with the trapped wolf it was ia 
thick jack pines, and I had left my horse. Finding 
that I could not outrun the wolf on foot, I started the 
dog after him, and went back for my horse. When I 
got back the wolf had jerked his toe off and Brig had 
him stopped in an open park. But in riding up my horse 
stepped in a hole, and we plowed a foot and a half of 
snow for twenty feet or so. By the time I found out 
where I was at the wolf had got to the timber, and the 
other three coming to his help, whipped Brig out, and he 
came back. By the way, Brig is the father of Turk, the 
fighting dog that Mr. Roosevelt tells about in the story of 
his lion hunt with John Goff. In his younger days Brig 
could whip any three-legged wolf, but he is old and stiff, 
= most of his teeth are gone, so he didn’t have a fair 
show. 

There is no doubt but that the reserve will become a 
breeding ground for wolves, coyotes, and cougar, and 
thus lead to greater friction between the reserve officials 
and the stockmen, and this friction is bad enough already, 
and has resulted in a demnand by the Governor of the 
State for a change in the management. 

As regards other game, the reserve is a benefit. Elk 
and deer are increasing, the elk being up to the limit of 





the winter range. It is hard to say about the mountain 
sheep. Last season (1902) I thought that there had been 
a great decrease, but this year I found out that the sheep 
had left the higher ranges and were down in the timber 
right among the deer. In our hunt we found many deer 
and elk above the sheep, and never saw a sheep 
above timber line but once, when seven ewes went above 
the trees for half a day. And in the same country that 
we hunted in 1902 without success we found a reason- 
able amount of sheep, and got a good head, and could 
have killed more had the law allowed. The best sheep 
heads are away back in the Wind River Range. But no 
one should tackle them unless he has plenty of time, be- 
cause the country is very rough, and other game scarce. 
Ws. WELLS. 


The Adirondack Deer. 


As a person interested in the reasonable protection 
of game, both for the present and, at least, the next 
generation, and in “true sportsmanship”—and further 
as one who has noticed the virtual extermination of 
game in some parts of the United States, and has 
some property in the Adirondacks—I beg your per- 
mission to state some facts which have come under my 
personal observation regarding deer hounding and still- 
hunting, in reply to the article in your issue of January 
23, entitled “Adirondack Deer Hounding.” 

The writer of the article suggests a basis of general 
agreement, viz., “a deer hunting law which will give 
the greatest amount of sport to the largest number of 
people consistent with the protection of the deer.” I 
would only add “consistent with true sportsmanship, 
and “permitting of some increase in the number of the 
deer.” ; 

The addition of the words “consistent with true 
sportsmanship” has a very important bearing upon 
hounding, as it was generally practiced in the Adiron- 
dacks, and it is also true that such hounding did greatly 
tend to reduce the number of the deer, in two ways. 
Let me give one or two practical illustrations: 

My experiences in the Adirondacks date from over 
twenty years ago. My first experience was with a 
hounding party. I had been standing on a runway, and 
my companion came up and said, “I have just murdered 
a deer in that lake.” His description of the helpless- 
ness of the deer in the middle of the lake, pursued by 
himself and his guide in the boat, was so vivid, and his 
use of the word “murder” seemed so appropriate, that 
I then made up my mind that I would never so kill a 
deer, unless it was absolutely necessary for food. 

During my second trip this matter was more fully 
illustrated. We had just pitched our camp on the lake, 
then called Albany, and though without hounds (our 
fine Lewis county guides did not believe in hounding 
either) had already killed one deer. The next day, 
looking out over the beautiful lake, we saw two men 
rowing, or paddling, after a swimming doe. They, of 
course, easily caught up with her. It was then in their 
power to shoot her with a gun, or a revolver, to cut 
her throat, or hit her over the head with an oar, but 
they did neither. They caught her by the tail and 
ducked her head under until she drowned. 

My friend thought his shooting of the helpless deer 
at close quarters in deep water was “murder,” and all 
sportsmen will agree with him. What was this drown- 
ing? It demonstrates, at least, the helplessness of a 
deer in deep water pursued by a_boat,.and the entire 
absence of true sportsmanship in this character of 
hunting. 
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It may be said that the above are exceptional cases. 
The second may be, but the first, unfortunately, was 
commonly practiced by many people who frequented 
the Adirondacks, and was even encouraged by men 
who leased, for short periods, small inns and hunting 
lodges for the profits arising from the accommodation 
of guests, and by certain guides. The slaughter of deer 
in this way was very great. The lessees did not care 
for the future of the country, or the deer, and the guides 
only considered present profits, not realizing that their 
future, as guides, depended upon there being deer in 
the woods and fish in the streams. A guide, I know, 
who once indulged in these practices has since seen 
his error and has become one of the strongest op- 
ponents to hounding in the North Woods. He now 
says: “One live deer in the woods is worth ten dead 
deer to me.” 

We decided to make a trip from our camp on Albany 
to see what was going on at the neighboring lake, as 
there were hounds in the woods every day. We found 
ene of these little inns with half a dozen ,uests, and 
ilure were seven dead deer hanging in the woods 
(some of them spoiling) near the inn. They were 
putting out some six or eight hounds every day; the 
guests taking positions on the various lakes, or bays 
of the larger lakes, in boats with their guides. When 
the deer took to deep water in any of these lakes to 
zvoid the hounds, he was—what shall I say?—‘“killed” 
or “murdered!” 

The above is a fair specimen of the hounding of 
deer on lakes in the Adirondacks, and of the number so 
killed and wasted, and this occurred on many, many 
lakes, alas! 

I do not mean to imply that all hounding is unsports- 
manlike. Not at all. In many kinds of hunting it is 
necessary, and was practiced in the Adirondacks by 
some hunters in an entirely sportsmanlike manner. 
They took stands near a ford on some little river, or 
on a runway, and they used rifles, never shotguns. The 
number of deer killed in this way was comparatively 
small. I do mean to say, however, that if hounding is 
permitted in the Adirondacks, these unsportsmanlike 
practices cannot be prevented and, with the present 
greatly increased facilities of getting into the woods, 

“the slaughter of deer would be so great that the num- 
ber of deer in the woods would rapidly diminish, and 
the greatest sport for the largest number would last 
but a short time. 

Hunters the world over have found that local in- 
terests are often careless, and look to immediate profits 
and advantages, that the protection of game by law is 
necessary tO prevent its virtual extinction, and that 
proper protection gives the greatest sport to the largest 
number in the long run. 

I wish to briefly mention two other matters relating 
to hounding and protection, and possible increase of 
deer, and to still-hunting: 

Independent of the inevitable slaughter of deer where 
hounding is permitted in a country abounding in lakes, 
many experienced woodsmen ‘believe that the running 
ct deer by hounds seriously interferes with the does and 
prospective .fawns; that hounding cuts both ways. From 
my own observation (this letter is too long to permit 
of further details), and my hunting has not been con- 
fined to the. Adirondacks, the absence of hounding 
tends very greatly to the increase of the deer, and also 
to their comparative tameness and approachableness, 
making still-hunting much easier and, therefore, to be 
enjoyed by a larger number of people. 

I know that I voice the feelings of true sportsmen, 
and of a large number of men who have property in- 
terests, or reside in many parts of the Adirondacks. 
Thoughtful consideration can but lead to the very 
general approval of the views set forth above, as they 
are not only in line with true sportsmanship, but will, 
in the long run, prove advantageous to the guides, per- 
manent residents and regular visitors. Good hunting 
will hold the old frequenters and attract new visitors 
who will otherwise go to other parts of the country 
or Canada, where game is carefully protected, and the 
hunting (becoming) much better. 

Keep the hounds out, let the deer have a chance to 
increase, and we shall not only enjoy better hunting 
ourselves, but we shall leave some for our children. 

Nat. HENCHMAN Davis. 
Cincinnati, Jan, 25. 


Canton, N. Y., Jan. 25.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The season is now open for game law tinkering. I see 
that a few- who are interested express their opinions, 
hopes, and desires in, Forest AND STREAM, and will, 
with your permission and assistance, join the slender 
crowd. 

First, is any amendment necessary? If not, why not 
let it alone? .If change is needed, why, and what should 
this change be? If the supply of game is being main- 
tained, why curtail the privileges of any person to kill? 
How can ‘you tell whether the supply is being main- 
tained or not? You cannot, except in a general way. 
If our chief warden keeps tab on all sorts of reports and 
information from year to. year he can strike a sort oi 
general average. More than this no one can do, as deer 
drift about. How far they drift I do not know, but I 
know that often a fresh track cannot be seen in a neigh- 
Lorhood where a few days previous the ground was cut 
up like a sheep yard, while one mile or five away the con- 
Gitions will be reversed. 

We legislate for the hunter, not for the deer. One 
hunfer wants to kill early in the season. I do. I want 
to take my family to camp any time from August 15 to 
September 1. I want.to kill a deer, hang it in the ice 
house, and Idaf around until it is. eaten. Then, if the 


party is large enough, I like to get another and do the 


same way with it. Then come home. I seldom b: any 
venison home, Now and then perhaps a piece to a friend 
who cannot go for it himself. I have not jerked a pound 
cf meat in many years. I never sold any in my life. 
There are those who like to sell enough to at least pay 
a part of the expenses of the trip. There are others who 
wish to go to the woods later on. A jolly party of 
and they like to kill and eat, and then bring home 
two deer each. They want a late season to get a i 
snow. They will tell you that meat will spoil 


i 
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tember. 
take care of it? Even if you have no ice you can keep it 
ten days if you but use a little care. How? Skin your 
deer, hunt ot a dry place between the roots of some 
good sized tree, scrape away the leaves down to hard 
ground, spread your hide flesh side up on it, sprinkle a 
little salt over the hide; next cut the meat off the bones 
in pieces about the right size for jerking, toss them on to 
the skin, sprinkle the meat with salt, just enough for 
cooking purposes, draw the edges of the skin up around 
the meat, being careful meanwhile to have kept the flies 
off; be sure that only the flesh side of the skin touches 
the meat, tuck all the edges in with care, so no flies can 
get through, cover with moss, three, four, or even six 
inches deep, cover this with boughs, then with a bit of 


bark or sticks, not too heavy, but enough to keep the © 


boughs and moss in place. Go to your cache in a week, 
and if you do not find your venison perfectly sweet (even 
though the skin may be spoiled), your experience will not 
be mine. 

Schools begin about September 1. The law already 
cuts off teachers and students and parents whose children 
attend school. I send my school children home to board 
with the neighbors until the madame and I return. lf 
you shorten the open season by cutting off the early part, 
you shut out everybody except the hardy men who like 
the chill November weather. That you can preserve the 
deer (if that is the object) by cutting off the November 
hunting, there is no doubt. The question is, is it neces- 
sary, and is it fair toward that class of hunters? I will 
not attempt to answer the question. : 

There is yet another class of hunters; one or more have 
spoken in your columns. These are the men who live on 
the borders of the woods, say within its borders. A large 
majority of these residents are honest, hard working men’ 
who seldom or never. hunt.. Now, and then, mostly one 
or more in every backwoods neighborhood you find the 
exception. No use to legislate for him, for he goes his 
own way, and hunts whenever he pleases. In the legal 
open season he hunts openly, and sells his meat. During 
the close season he is close mouthed, and the game war- 
den who catches him is a dandy. Perhaps he ought not 
to be caught. If he and his family endure the hardships 
and privations of the woods, maybe his violations of 
game laws ought to be condoned. Mostly it is, for it is 
pretty hard to convict him except on the most positive 
evidence. : 

In your last week’s issue I notice that a gentleman 
from Essex county advocates a return to hounding. He 
asks that if the whole State does not want that, that cer- 
tain counties, among them St. Lawrence, be given such a 
law. Since when, I would like to ask, has the gentleman 
from Essex been given authority to speak for the hunters 
of St. Lawrence? If he will but search the records of 
the St. Lawrence county Board of Supervisors, he will 
find that they prohibited hounding (under power.given 
them by State law) long before the entire State became 
non-hounding. He will find that the first non-hounding 
law for the State was introduced by Gen. N. Martin 
Curtis, then a member of Assembly from St. Lawrence. 
He did it by request of a very large majority of the 
hunters of St. Lawrence. A year later the law was re- 
pealed, but at our special request St. Lawrence was ex- 
cepted, and we have never had a hounding law since, 
and we never will if we can prevent it. 

After St. Lawrence had a non-hounding law for a few 
years—the rest of the State meanwhile using hounds— 
we were overrun with hunters from other counties be- 
cause we had deer while they had none. And I think if 
the gentleman from Essex could make the law (exclud- 
ing St. Lawrence) he would be up in St. Lawrence look- 
ing for venison within the next five years. We will keep 
the dogs out, and if he does come he will find deer. I 
fancy, however, that there is very little danger of a 
hounding law. J. H. Ruston. 





Mr. Clarence L. Parker, of Norwich, N. Y., has ad- 
dressed a letter to the Forest, Fish, and Game Com- 
mission relative to proposed changes in the New York 
law, in which he says, regarding Adirondack deer 
hounding: ' 

Essex county’s Board of Supervisors has passed a reso- 
lution asking the Legislature to allow the use of dogs for 
driving or hounding deer in that county. What effect 
and results can be expected in case it becomes lawful to 
use dogs for such purpose in Essex county? 

It will largely counteract the good results already ob- 
tained by the law making the use of dogs, for these pur- 
poses, illegal in the Adirondacks. It will help educate 
sentiment and public opinion for game protection and 
preservation in the wrong direction. It will be a large 
and harmful step backwards. Even allowing the use of 
dogs to run, drive, or hound foxes and rabbits will be 
harmful, for it gives an excuse for keeping dogs in the 
woods, and it follows that the temptation to drive or 
hound deer will be added to and actually done. 

The State paid out thousands and thousands of dollars 
to get the wolves out of the woods. One cur dog will 
kill more deer in a year than a wolf in its lifetime. A 
wolf only kills to eat and satisfy its hunger; a dog kil!s 
for slaughter all he can reach, same as “sheep-killing” 
dogs do. 

How about our large game—elk, moose, caribou, black- 
tail deer, etc.? Our State has bought and set at liberty 
some of these; public spirited gentlemen have furnished 
many more, and there is good reason to expect that, with 
proper and adequate protection, the Adirondacks may 
again become stocked with large game. 

Give the right to use dogs for driving or hounding 
deer, even in one county in the Adirondacks, and it wiil 


largely, if not entirely, in the end destroy the expected- 


increase of large game. One cause not always recognized 


-is the large number of does which go “dry” or “barren” 


each season from the effect of having been chased and 
disturbed by dogs in the rutting season. 

A deer which has been dogged, hounded, or driven by 
dogs until it is heated and tired out will plunge into a 
river or lake, where it is generally killed by those who 
wait to shoot it. Sometimes it is headed off from the 
shore by men in a boat and shot, or clubbed to death with 
an oar, or has its head held under water and drowned, or 
caught by the tail and its throat cut. 


Sure it will if not taken care of. But why not ° 


for a joke or for sober earnest. 


- ducks, as it is frequent] 


It seems none of these ways of killing appeal to us as 
fair or sportsmanlike; besides which the venison is not 
only unfit for food, but is poisonous and detrimental to 
health. If our butchers run, or worried, or heated beef 
and mutton in this way and sold it to us, we would take 
action against them in our courts. 

Public opinion in the Adirondacks and through the 
State has been educated to a point where it approves laws 
which prohibit the sale of trout, partridge, and wood- 
cock; also the prohibition by law of shipping the same, 
unless accompanied by parties who own them, and then 
in limited numbers and quantity only. 

These laws, with the shortening of the open seasons, 
with not allowing jacking, killing deer at salt-licks, or 
the use of dogs to drive or hound deer, have resulted 
in a large increase of native deer in the Adirondacks, and 
of all these it seems quite evident that prohibiting the use 
of dogs in that section has been most conducive to this 
large increase. 

The writer has had over twenty-five years’ experience 
in the Adirondacks, has also had experience in the 
Southern States and in the Rocky Mountains, and in the 
Alleghany Mountains, as far back as the year 1867. 

From personal knowledge and observation, as well as 
from the lips of experienced men in camp, town, and vil- 
lage, he can state there are more deer, many more, now 
than twenty--five years ago in the Adirondacks. 

He believes no backward steps should be taken, no 
restrictions removed, and nothing in any way done which 
will tend in the least to retard the satisfactory increase 
of our native white-tail deer in our State; nor-that will 
help to again exterminate the large game in the 
Adirondacks. 

If one county allows the use of dogs it will cause much 
trouble, litigation, and shooting of dogs, Neither men, 
as a rule, nor the game, or the dogs know where the 
county lines are, and care less, as a rule, when at such 
so-called sport, and in the adjoining counties which do 
not allow hounding or driving with dogs the officers and 
those who oppose the use of dogs will be on the lookout 
to cause legal trouble and to shoot dogs. 


Some Alaska Moose Heads. 


Peace Date, R. I, Jan. 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Sume time ago, about last November, you reprinted an 
extract from a Tacoma paper giving an account of moose 
heads brought down from Alaska this fall. As that was 
very incorrect I inclose a more complete list of those 
from the Cook’s Inlet country. 

Seven parties were hunting on the Kenai Peninsula for 
moose this fall, two of Americans and five of foreigners. 
The heads they brought out were as follows, as the Gov- 
ernment allows but one moose head to a hunter to be 
exported: 

Messrs. Fobes and Hazard, who hunted with the guide 
Emil Berg west of Kussiloff Lake, a 74% and a 72-inch 
head respectively. 

Mr. Handburry, with the half-breed guide, Philip 
Young, from the same district, a 71-inch head 

Mr. A. J. Stone, with the guide John Kilpatrick, from 
Kachemak Bay, a 70-inch head. 

Lord Elphinstone and Mr. Vanderbyle, who were with 
the Indian guide, Bill Hunter, on the second Kenai Lake, 
had a head of 44 points and 68-inch spread, cne horn 
having a double row of points—shot by Lord Elphin- 
stone—and a 69-ich head by Mr. Vanderbyle. 

The others, except Dr. Maurer, who had a small head, 
took out heads from 66 to 69 inches. 

Captain Radcliff bought for the British Museum a head 
shot last year (1902) by Andrus Berg, which he had 
measured 77 inches, but we only made 75 with a steel 
tape this fall. It was a twisted, irregular head. The 
four heads over 70 inches were all quite regular, with 
good palmation. Mr. Hazard’s 72 had a 20-inch palm 
and 40 points, 

Mr. Handbury weighed his moose by cutting’ him 
inte small pieces, and found him 1,576 pounds. 

J. W. Foes. 


The Ducks and the Cheese. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have just read a communication in your January 16 
number, by Mr. Charles Cristadoro, under the caption, 
“High Game.” Mr. Cristadorc, whose articles are always 
read with relish, ends this one with a curious statement, 
to wit, that an empty can that had contained Limburger 
cheese, having been carelessly thrown behind his duck 
Llind, had caused the ducks to fly shy of that blind, which 
he attributes to the strong scent of the cheese assailing 
the olfactories of the flying ducks. 

It is a question whether Mr. Cristadoro intends this 
Assuming the latter to 
be true, several objections to his theory present then- 
selves. 

First, it is my impression that a verdict has been ren- 
dered by investigators upon the question of the smelling 
capabilities of birds, with the result that their olfactory 
machinery has been pronounced non-effective; in other 
words, that birds do not possess the smelling faculty. 
The common impression that carrion crows and turkey 
vultures -are attracted to dead carcasses by the effluvia 
sent forth is pronounced to be a fallacy, the powers of 
vision alone being brought into play to discover the 
quarry. 

The second point I have to offer is that even had the 
ducks’ noses:been regaled by the rich aroma of the Lim- 
burger, they should not have associated the smell with the 
presence of men, or at all events live men, and dead men 
should have no terrors for ducks. 

In the third place, Limburger cheese could hardly ex- 
ert such a powerful influence on the surrounding at- 
mosphere: as to project its scent to the approaching 
tolerated in German. eating 
houses without giving offense to the noses of promiscu- 
cus patrons. 

And lastly, a tin can. exposed to the view of the ducks 
should sufficiently account for their shyness of the blind, 
as I have known.a white shirt collar worn by the hunter 
to have a ‘similar effeetyiand have also found it necessary 
to smear mud over the freshly cut willow stumps, made 
in building the blind, to obliterate the whiteness, 





















Night Hawk Shooting in the South. 

Asuevitte, N. C., Jan. 22.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In your issue of Jan. 23 our old ftiend Cliarles Hallock, 
in “Notes on the Night Hawk,” ie that in both 
Virginia and North Carolina the irds (night hawks) 
are shot at for practice, and are eaten in large quaiitities 
as game. : ‘ ~ ; 

Such has been the case in North Carolina up till this 
past year, but our Audubon Society have entirely stopped 
the practice. “Bull ee are protected now in North 
‘arolina by a stringent law. 

“We well remember the slaughter of these birds the year 
Mr. Hallock visited us at Asheville (not that he partici- 
pated, though). The tourists and visitors joined in with 
the resident and many birds were annually killed. 

As president of the local branch of the Audubon So- 
ciety of North Carolina, 1 did not hear of a single bull 
bat being killed last fall in Buncombe county. 

- "We did not have near so many bull bats flying last Sep- 
tember as is usually the case; certainly not over one- 
fourth as many as usual. I have no explanation to offer, 
but everybedy noticed how scarce the bull bats were. 

C. P. AMBLER. 


Ski Running. 

Amuerst, Mass., Jan. 30.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The present winter, with its snow-fall lying long on the 
ground without thaw, has given many of us an oppor- 
tunity to practice on snowshoes, such as we have not had 
in a long time. ; 

In past years I have been much interested by accounts 
given in Forest AND STREAM of the use of the Nor- 
wegian skis in the West, and have often wondered why 
they were not mote used in the East, where the Indian 
snowshoes seem to have been the sole means used to 
support the traveler over deep snows. Can you tell mie 
where skis may be purchased, and whether there are any 
works on their use which might make it easier for a 
novice to learn how to run on them? 





F OREST AND STREAM. 


[As our correspondent says, skis are very little used in 
the East, if at all, the obvious reason being the lack of 
snow in most parts of the United States. We presume 
these shoes may be had of sporting goods dealers, and 
believe that we have seen them in the shop of dealers 
here in New York. An excellent little manual of Ski Run- 


ning is fot sale by the Forest and Stream Publishing 
Company, price $1.25.] 


A Bad Year for England. 


_Brentwoop, Essex, Eng., Jan. §.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Your Christmas number was very good indeed. 
The wild turkey picture was magnificent, 

_The season of 1903 was very bad for game birds. 
Nearly all over England we had a very unusually wet 
summer which drowned nearly all the young birds at 
hatching time. Both partridges and pheasants suffered 
alike. I have been a game keeper for forty years, and 
I have never experienced a worse year, both for wild atid 
hand reared birds. H. Hicxsorrt. 


Redhead Ducks on Long Island Sound. 


MILForp, _Conn., Jan. 19—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I have received two fine redhead ducks (Aythyra ameri- 
cana) killed in the Sound off Charles Island. Both were 
males, and delicious eating. Is this unusual? 
; Morton GRINNELL. 
[Quite unusual, we think. Although the redhead is 
often very abundant on the south shore of Long Island, 
it is very seldom reported from Long Island Sound.] 


Megantic Club. 


THE annual banquet of the Megantic Club was held-at 
Delmonico’s, New York, Saturday evening, January 30, 
some 200 members and guests being present. President 
Jeremiah Richardson was toastmaster. Among the 
speakers were Gov. Chamberlin, of Connecticut; Hamlin 
Garland, William H. McElroy, and Job E. Hedges. 








The New York Legislature. 


Avsany, N. Y., Feb. L—Fewer game bills than ordinarily have 
been introduced thus far in the Legislature. As yet, neither the 
Senate nor the Assembly Committee on Fish and Game has held 
any meetings, except to effect an organization. Bills lately pre- 
sented in the two houses are the following: 

Assemblyman Hubbs’, amending Section 103 so as to provide 
that the close season on Long Island for ducks, geese, brant and 
swan shail be from April 15 to Oct. 15, both inclusive, instead of 
from Jan. 1 to ~ 30, both inclusive. They shall not be pos- 
set Se March 1 to Oet. 15, both inclusive, instead a te 

ept. 

Assemblyman Dickinson has introduced a bill amending the 
following sections of the game law so as to make them apply to 
Cortland county: Section 13, providing that the close season for 
hares and rabbits shall be from Dec. 1 to Sept. 15, bith inclusive; 
Section 15, providing that the close season for mink, skunk, musk- 
rat and foxes shal] be from May 1 to Oct. 31, both inclusive; 
Section 41, providing that the close season for trout sho"’ be from 
July 16 to April 15, both inclusive. 

Senator Bailey and Assemblyman Reeve have introduced in their 
respective houses of the Legislature a bill amending Section 103 
cf the game laws in relation to wildfowl on Long Island so 24 to 
provide that wildfowl shall not be taken from March ! to Sept. 
#, both inclusive, instead of from Jan. 1 to Sept. 30, both in 
clusive, ag at present. 

Assemblyman Reeve has introduced a bill amending Section 193 
of the gamé laws so as to a that brant shall not be taken 
on Long Island from April 15 to October 15, both inclusive, instead 
of from Jan. 1 to Sept, 30, as at present, or possessed from March 
1 to October 15, both incl-isive, instead of to Sept. 30, as at present. 
The law now prohibits taking or possession of brant frorn May 1 
= ae 30, or taking them in the night between sunset and day- 
ight. 

Assemblyman Leggett has introduced a bill amending Section 73 
of the game laws so as to provide that fish may be taken with nets 
in Lake Ontario in Niagara county, except within one-quarter of a 
mile of the shore, one mile from the mouth of the Niagara River 
—_ = sae om — soetan pier in that county. The 
aking o' jac ass with nets in Niagara county i $ 
hibited by the act. oe 
_Assemblyman John F. Crosby has introduced a bill amending 
Section 80a of the game laws so as to allow fishing in that part of 
Cayuga Lake lying north of Canoga Point, and of the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad bridge across the lake, from 
Oct. 1 to April 30, both inclusive, instead of from March 31, as at 
present. In that part of the lake south of these points, and north 
of the line between Tompkins and Seneca counties, it shal! be 
lawful to take fish from May 15 to July 15, both inclusive, with 
spear, except black bass, and also to take fish, except black bass 
with gill nets. , 








Meditations of an Angler. 


I, —Memories, 


Now that the world is frozen up tight and fast, with 
the mercury hovering around the zero mark, nothing re- 
mains for the disconsolate angler save a quiet corner be- 
side the fire with his pipe—and perchance a few other 
comforting accessories—and one or two congenial souls, 
or, in lieu of the latter, simply the memories of those 
joyous days—departed all too soon—when the fields and 
the woods were green, and the waters in the brooks sang 
their pleasant melodies the whole day through. Your 
rods are packed away in their cases; your tackle box, 
with its reel and lines and flies and things, is thrust back 
ignominiously into the darkest corner of the closet shelf; 
your fishing togs are stowed away in some old chest in 
the attic; everything, in fact, that was part and parcel 
of yourself in those balmy days of last summer, when 
you went a-fishing, has been sent into winter quarters, 
there to abide neglected, though not forgotten, until the 
first warm day of early spring again stirs the old-time 
fever in your veins. 

The memories of so many delightful excursions to 
Elysian haunts, while indulging in my favorite pastime, 
crowd in upon me in, such riotous confusion that they 
tumble over one another, as it were, in their desire to 
find expression. As they come to mind, so shall they be 
recorded; and even as the “softly purling brook glides on 
through silent vales,” following untrammeled ways, so 
shall I ramble at will among the scenes and happenings 
pictured by these fond memories, as the winds and the 
waves and the fishes dictate. 

Nothing but memories, ’tis true, and mayhap the 
wordly minded and those outside the pale of our brother- 
hood will laugh me.to.scorn,.Yes, nothing but memories ; 
but ah! what a host-of them there are—a host of jolly 
troopers; not one of them that you would banish if you 
could, not one that could be bought with all the gold 
of Midas, for these be treasures that wealth cannot 
procure. 


The pleasures that money alone buys and sells must of 
necessity be of some tangible form, and the memories 
begotten of these pleasures—these tactile, frothy sweets 
of life—are seldom welcome companions, and never less 
welcome than at a lonely fireside when the winter winds 
are howling wild outside and moaning in dismal tone 
down the chimney, for in their train such memories 
always bring remembrances of something we regret, or if 
not wholly a regret yet something we hasten to forget. 

Can you recall a single day—a single hour—when you 
followed the windings of some tuneful brook, and angled 
for the wary trout, of which you would alter one jot or 
tittle if you could? True, perchance you failed to land 
that big 3-pounder that time he rose and seized upon 
your frayed Parmachenee-belle when pen cast it so ar 
in the shadow beneath the alders at deep bend. Male 
dictu! so did I; moreover, it was the last day of the 


season, and there was no hope of trying him again the 
next day. 

He leaped high in the air, this lunker of mine, dis- 
playing his full length (even now I can close my eyes 
and see the gleaming sides, the deep red belly, the wide 
protruding jaw), and with a loud splash gained his free- 
dom. His broad tail waved me a scornful adieu as he 
disappeared from view beneath the black surface of the 
pool, while I stood with mouth agape gazing at noth- 
ing. 

All the sorrows, all the griefs and disappointments, all 
the woes of life were as nothing to that agonizing 
moment. “The earth was without form or void, and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep.” I could have 
wept; but, man-like, I merely swore, and swashed around 
generally. (“Swashed around” in this sense is purely an 
anglecan term, meaning, “To splash water about,” “To 
make a great noise;” I did both), and then the hope that 
lies in every human breast, but doubly strong in every 
angler’s breast, whispered soothingly in my ear, “Cheer 
up, he’ll be here when you come again, or if not he, why 
then some other lunker in his stead. Patience, my boy. 
Remember, there are just as good fish in the sea as ever 
were caught.” 

So-the world became the good old world once more, 
and Dame Nature smiled kindly while the brook laughed 
and gurgled noisily, and I waved my hat, in lieu of a 
tail, in the direction in which he had disappeared, and 
cried in scornful tone, “Au revoir, old top, au revoir, 
and bon voyage,” which being interpreted signified, “I'll 
see you later, and I pray that you may live until you die 
by my hand.” The “old top” was inserted to denote a 
friendly unconcern non-existent and wholly impossible 
under the circumstances. 

But to pick up the line where it broke when you lost 
your 3-pounder, was not this one of those defeats that 
ofttimes proves a victory? Had you landed your fish 
he would be numbered among the dead by now. He 
would have served his allotted time, and the halo that 
now surrounds him with such ever-increasing brightness 
would have faded and grown dim. It is true that he 
would grow in weight as the years rolled by, whether 
“in corpore or in spiritu.” It is in the nature of fishes 
so to do. But the fascinating element of doubt that 
makes of our piscatorial art a joy lasting and great 
would be scattered and destroyed by the cold breath of 
absolute certainty. 

In the years to come you can tell your grandson that 
you once fought for an hour with a 6-pound trout, 
and failed to land him. You can embellish this tale with 
all the glowing colors that your fancy can depict, and 
tell it without a blush, and hardly feel that you are 
trifling with the truth. Had you really landed your fish, 
and had you seen the scales register three pounds and no 
more, you might—in a rash moment—tell your grand- 
son that you once actually landed a 6-pounder, and ex- 
‘patiate over the feat, but you would have to smoke. many 
pipefuls of your favorite brand even to make yourself 
half believe yourself. And then would come a time when 


the youthful scion of your race would attain to the skep- 
tical age called “man’s estate,” when the bare and naked 
truth would stand forth robbed of the fanciful garb or 
your flowery imagination, and he would sigh in half ad- 
miring half regretful tones: “Grandfather was a fine old 
man, but grandfather was an awful liar,” and upon your 
family escutcheon would thenceforth be emblazoned a 
bar sinister, with an Ananias rampant on a field azure; 
and your posterity, even unto the third and fourth 
generation, would rise up and call you liar. 

No, it is just as well that you failed to land that trout. 
At the time it was a disappointment, perhaps, but there 
is no such thing as real disappointment in an angler’s 
life—I mean the disappointment that leaves a sting be- 
hind to irritate the soul, and sour your disposition. 

It is the fish that one does not catch that spurs a man 
on, and adds zest to the sport of angling. You have 
fished streams—we all have—where every cast of the 
fiy meant a strike, where the creel soon became heavy, 
and you paused half ashamed at the slaughter you had 
indulged in. ‘ 

“A fine catch,” you said to yourself, as you emptied 
your basket on the bank and gloated over its contents. 
“A fine catch, but they run small; I'll just try to land 
two or three lunkers to top this off with.” 

And then you started on down stream with an eye for 
the deep pools only, where the big trout lie. But the 
big trout—like everything else in life worth getting— 
are the hardest to get. It requires skill and a nice touch 
ci the rod to lure one of those “venerable men” from 
his hiding place. The smaller fry are not so fastidious. 
As your numerous efforts seemed productive of naught 
but failure, the pride you felt awhile back in your heavy 
laden creel dwindled correspondingly. Anathemas and 
invectives were fast becoming the order of the day, 
when suddenly the mighty splash sounded, the line grew 
taut, the supple rod bent like a reed, and the critical 
moment had arrived. : 

After the first electric shock, which paralyzed every 
nerve of your body for the moment, and made your heart 
jump into your throat and then descend as rapidly to the 
soles of your rubber boots, you braced yourself and pre- 
pared for the coming struggle. You would have sac- 
rificed every fish in your basket rather than lose this 
2-pounder; and when, after a battle royal, something 
all at once gave way, and you realized that the fish was 
gone—that you had lost the fight—well, it was worth the 
struggle after all; and whenever you shall tell of that 
day’s fishing, the burden of your song will be—not the 
creel heaped to overflowing, though this will serve to 
embellish the tale—but the great fight with the “biggest 
trout you ever hooked;” and the memory of it will al- 
ways Stay with you, to cheer you on your way, long after 
old age has stiffened your limbs and bound your muscles, 

when the good old fishing days are past and over, rele- 
gated to that shadowy realm of “once upon a time.” 

Verily it is far better to have fought well and to have 
been vanquished by a worthy foe, than to strut about iu 
the feeble glare of many petty victories. 
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I used to go a-fishing with a man named William— 
commonly called Billy. No matter what. Billy was a 
good fellow, but serious minded withal. Billy and I 
were one time fishing on a stream called Lunch Creek. 
Why Lunch Creek this deponent sayeth not. Probably 
because there was no place within seven miles of the 
stream where one could get a bite to eat. 

On the day I have in mind, Billy and I had taken our 
luncheon with us. We hesitated at a farm-house because 
we espied a pump on the premises. Now, the farmers 
in that particular part of the country through whose land 
Lunch Creek meandered were averse to the society of 
anglers. In their creed there was no good angler save 
a dead angler, consequently we were obliged to employ 
diplomacy in our dealings with them. The golden rule 
which they all carefully observed appeared to be, “Give 
nothing unto others unless they give something to you.” 
As we entered the gate of this particular farm yard, a 
yellow dog of nondescript character, seemingly all teeth 
and no tail, constituted himself the reception commit- 
tee. His greeting was cordial, very—in fact, it might 
almost be termed effusive. A little more reserve on his 
part would have been appreciated. Obviously he was 
seeking to create an impression upon us. Being of a re- 
tiring disposition, Billy directed his nervous step toward 
the barnyard, escorted by the dog. He circled a corn- 
crib once and a reaper three times. I took a more direct 
course ; I was quite thirsty, therefore I may possibly have 
employed more haste than was becoming to my style of 
beauty. 

As we drew near our haven of refuge—I mean as we 
rounded the barn—we “saw an aged, aged man a-sitting 
on a gate.” 

Emboldened by the presence of his master, the yellow 
dog waxed importunate. Billy, who was describing 
parabolic curves of which the Aged Man was the focus, 
commanded the latter, in language couched in forceful 
expletives, to “call off his dam-dog.” The Aged Man 
was deeply engaged in the arduous labor of whittling, 
and heeded us not. And then I had an inspiration. A 
small bottle is a great pacifier, and a “wee nippy” a pow- 
erful advocate. 7 ateeed the pacifier; the Aged Man 
consulted the advocate, and we found ourselves estab- 
lished on a conversational basis. 

We explained that we wished to eat our luncheon near 
the pump, the fates and the yellow dog being propitious. 
He merely stared, as though the explanation were super- 
fluous, and told the dog in passionless tones to “Charge, 
you blankety-blank hunk of sausage meat.” The com- 
mand really sounded like one long word. 

Billy laid his rod on the ground, and I leaned mine 
against the corncrib. We sat ourselves down upon a 
wagon tongue and proceeded to relieve our hunger. The 
Aged Man continued sitting on the gate, displaying but 
slight interest in our presence. 

We had finished our sandwiches and arrived at the 
pickles, when a sudden commotion and a great squeaking 
attracted our attention. 

The Aged Man pointed with the stick he had been so 
deeply absorbed in, and grunted: 

“Hi, there! See the hen? You've ketched him.” 

“Great Scott!” cried Billy, leaping to his feet. “I’ve 
caught a fool chicken!” 

It was the painful truth. An inquisitive hen had dis- 
covered Billy’s fly, and seized upon it with an avidity 
worthy of a better cause. Billy snatched up his rod and 
proceeded to reel in. The hen had taken all the line. 
Billy gave her the butt, and she rose from the surface of 
the earth; that is, she soared aloft with a loud cackling, 
and then came down in a flutter of wings and feathers. 
Every fowl on the place joined in the chorus. 

“What did he have on the hook?” the Aged Man 
placidly inquired. 

“A fly,” I replied. 

“Must be,” he drawled. Derndest fly I ever see. He 
went ’s high ’s the corncrib, by jimminy crimes!” 

He absentmindedly stretched out a long leg and kicked 
the yellow dog. The dog roused himself and looked about 
for revenge. Espying the frantic hen, he made a dash 
for her. The hen “broke water” again, and Billy reeled 
in a yard or more of line. ; 

“Get the net,” he yelled, as the hen came my way. 

“Not on your life,” I shouted back. “I’m afraid of the 
dog.” 

“He’s the most peaceful hen in the hull bunch,” the 
Aged Man volunteered. Billy played the hen for about 
half an hour, while I shied corncobs at the yellow dog, 
who in turn plucked feathers from the hen’s tail. The 
Aged Man was manifestly a mildly interested spectator, 
until the hen suddenly flew straight at him, when he feil 
off the barnyard gate, bringing the hen to the ground 


with him. I anticipated the yellow dog, and captured 
the squawking fowl. And then we held an ante- 
mortem. 


“We'll have to cut the hook out,” Billy declared. I 
never saw him look quite so wild before. 

The Aged Man assumed a sitting posture where he had 
fallen, and rubbed his leg. “Ouch! I bumped my shin,” 
he announced. “You suttenly ketched him on the fly,” 
he added, meditatively. 

“We had better cut the line and pay the man for the 
hen,” I suggested. 

“Well, what’s he worth?” asked Billy, turning to the 
Aged Man. : 

‘He’s the most peaceful hen in the hull bunch,” the 
latter dreamily made answer. 

“Will a quarter be enough?” Billy 
demanded. 

The aged one nodded assent. 

We cut the line as close as possible and released the 
hen. Billy paid the Aged Man his quarter, and hurried 
away from the scene of conflict. I waited until we 
reached home before referring to the painful subject. 

s 


impatientiy 


About two months later I chanced to be fishing in 
Lunch Creek alone. I stopped at the Aged Man’s house 
to see the pump; he remembered me—the Aged Man, not 
the pump—and was mildly sociable. 

As I. started away a black hen scurried across my path. 

“That hen makes me think of the last time I was here,” 
I remarked. 


“Yaas,” said the Aged Man, “only he ain't quite as 
peaceful as he uster be.” SO ES REA pt Soa 


“You don’t mean,” I began. “Say, what became of 
tkat hen, anyhow?” 

“Nuthin’,” the Aged Man replied. “He ain’t as peace- 
ful as he uster be. Barrin’ a week or two when he didn’t 
ley, he corhe out all right. See fer yourself,” and he 
pointed a long, bony finger at the black hen that had just 
crossed my path. 

“Tell your friend to come out and try some more fly- 
fishin’,” he called after me, as I turned away and left him. 
“Got lots of hens and six roosters.” 





Nothing but memories! Yet all the yellow gold of 
Midas could not buy them. The world is bound fast in 
srow and ice; the trees stretch out their naked branches 
protestingly to the cold sky overhead, and the trout 
streams that we love so well flow through ice-fringed 
channels; but Memory can make the fields fresh and 
green, can stir the rustling leaves with warm summer 
zephyrs, and unloose the ice-bound streams. 

This is the picture that paints itself so alluringly in 
the bright glowing coals of the open fire; this is the 
one great panacea for all the petty ills of this hurly- 
burly life when the rods and the reels and things are 
laid aside for the nonce, and the balmy days of last sum- 
mer seem naught but a dream. 


A winding stream in a wooded vale 
At the close of a summer day, 

Where, as the light begins to fail, 
The trout are jumping at play; 

And the night winds wak’ning amid the leaves, 
Whispering soft and low; 

And the shadows deep’ning beneath the trees, 
Where the ferns and the mosses grow. 


I.can hear the voice of this winding stream, 
As it chatters upon its way, 

I can see the pool where the waters gleam 
In the fading light of day; 

And the fringing grasses are trailing there 
In the eddics swirling by, 

Where the big trout lurks in his hidden lair, 
Watchful and wary and shy. 


O, for a touch of the light bamboo, 
And the sound of the spinning reel, 
And a day in the dear old haunts with you, 
With a rod and a well filled creel. 
O, to escape the noise of the street, 
And the sight of the hurrying throng, 
And breathe the air of that cool retreat, 
Where the brook sings its evening song. 


Fayette Dur.in. 


Public Trout in a Private Cellar. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 29.—Editor Forest and-Stream: 
I inclose clippings from the Syracuse Herald containing 
an account of a controversy between Hon. D. C. Middle- 
ton and the Anglers’ Association of Onondaga. 

We, and all sportsmen and others here interested in 
the protection of fish and game, believe that Mr. Middle- 
ton has done a great wrong, not alone to our association, 
but to all sportsmen and supporters of the law, a wrong 
in using his office and influence to condone an offense 
against the law which it is his sworn duty to enforce, 
a wrong to the whole cause of fish and game protection 
in this State; and has established a precedent which will 
work injury to that cause, and which will come back to 
plague him sorely in the future term of his office. 

We know you to bea firm supporter of the game laws, 
and believing that they have been outrageously violated, 
we ask you to republish the matter. If you will.do so, a 
statement of the work and character of our association 
may not be amiss. 

The Anglers’ Association of Onondaga was organized 
in 1890 for the protection and propagation of fish in the 
public waters of Onondaga county, later adding the pro- 
tection of game as well. We are not a sportsmen’s club, 
have no preserves, and do no work as to private waters 
or preserves, but all of our work has been don@ to aid 
the State in the enforcement of the fish and game laws, 
and to assist in thé labors of the Commission. 

We began immediately upon organization to employ a 
protector, and excepting in the months of December, 
January, and February of each year, we have kept a man 
at work every year since. Our protector has captured and 
destroyed hundreds of nets, has made many arrests of 
violators of the law, and convicted them. The value of 
the nets we have captured and destroyed since our or- 
ganization has easily averaged $2,000 yearly, and in doing 
this he has traveled thousands of miles on the lakes, 
rivers, and streams of this county each year. 

In addition to this we have obtained from the State 
and planted in public waters millions of fish and fry, as you 
will see from an extract I inclose from our report to the 
Board of Supervisors of this county, who, recognizing 
the value of our work and its public nature, annually con- 
tribute a sum of money to our assistance. 

All of this work, all of our expenditure of money, 
and all the time devoted to the cause by our officers and 
members are absolutely and entirely for the benefit of 
all the people who choose to benefit by it and are entirely 
on public waters. 

Our association numbers nearly 500 members, and 
comprises in its ranks the best business, professional, and 
working men of this city and county. 

One of the streams which we have spent our time and 
money in stocking is Onondaga Creek. We have made 
it one of the best trout streams in the State outside of 
preserves, and it is frem this stream that the trout con- 
cerned in this controversy have been taken and im- 
pounded, not in a decorative fountain or pond, but in 
an old cellar, and not for decorative purposes, but for 
table use in their club house, which is a few rods from 
the cellar. And it grinds hard to think that these trout 
which we have put in that stream for the public and for 
fishermen to take in a legal and sportsmanlike manner 
should be taken out with nets and kept for the private use 
of men who haven't a drop of fishermen’s blood in their 
veins and never spent a dollar 
the good of the cause which is 
see that our appeal. to 





r. worked an hour for 
ar to us. And then to’ 
disregarded, 


and that instead of upholding our hands and the law, he 
goes over to the side of the pirates and attempts by a re- 
troactive scheme to legalize their piracy; it is more than 
human nature can endure, and the end is not yet, as Mr. 
Middleton will find out. 

His defense, as reported in the press, is puerile and 
a deliberate falsification of facts, if he has been correctly 
reported, for when he states, if he does, that only about 
2 hundred fingerlings were taken and put into the pond 
or cellar, he states what is directly contrary to the report 
of his assistant-chief protector, Mr. Leavitt, of his Com- 
mission. Mr. Leavitt reported that there were 106 trout 
in the cellar, and that they ranged in size all the way 
from three to twelve inches in length, and that more than 
half of them were from eight to twelve inches long. 

The Solvay Process Company, who have taken up the 
case of their employes, and who sent their attorney, Mr. 
John L. King, to the commissioner to cook up this 
scheme, is an extensive and wealthy manufacturing in- 
stitution whom we cannot fight, especially with the com- 
missioner on their side. We can only appeal to the pub- 
lic through the medium of the press, and trust to raise 
such a storm of indignant protest around the head of the 
commissioner that he will have to rescind his action or 
get out. 

THE ANGLERS’ ASSOCIATION OF ONONDAGA, 
John H. Forey, President. 





From the Syracuse Evening Herald, Jan. 27. 


On September 14, 1903, it was reported to the officers 
of the Anglers’ Association of Onondaga that on a farm 
of the Solvay Process Company in the town of Tully 
there were held in captivity a large number of trout 
which had been taken from the waters of Onondaga 
Creek and its tributaries in violation of the game laws of 
the State. 

Protector Perry was at once sent out to investigate 
and report. He made his report on the morning of Sep- 
tember 16 that he found four tanks in the rear of the 
house of Hugh Graham in which there were thirty-nine 
trout, varying in length from eight to eighteen inches, 
and in an old cellar, from which the house had been re- 
moved, which had been cemented upon the bottom and 
side walls and into which a supply of spring water had 
been conducted, more than 100 trout, varying in length 
from three to twelve or more inches each. This cellar, 
measuring about 30 by 20 feet, is on the property of the 
Solvay Process Company, and adjoining a club house re- 
cently erected by this company for the use of its em- 
ployes in that vicinity. 

As the case was of an entirely different nature from 
any other ever brought to the notice of the association, 
the president considered that the best thing to do was 
to report it to the authorities at Albany. This he did on 
September 16, requesting that a State game protector be 
sent home at once to investigate and that legal proceed- 
ings be begun at once against the violators of the law. 

A few days later Assistant Chief Protector John F. 
Leavitt came to Syracuse and with Protector Perry made 
a visit to the trout-filled cellar in the Tully Valley. . He 
reported to the chief protector at Albany that the charges 
made by the Anglers’ Association had not been over 
drawn, and that the parties who were responsible for the 
possession of the trout did not deny having procured them 
from the public waters. He further reported that from 
what he could learn they had been doing something of a 
business along these lines, retaining the trout for dinners 
at their club house, and to send to officers of the Solvay 
Process Company as occasion required. 

As is the usual custom with the Forest, Fish, and Game 
Commission in cases of reported violations of the game 
laws, the accused parties were given an opportunity to be 
heard before legal proceedings were instituted. A short 
time afterwards John L. King, attorney for the Solvay 
Process Company, appeared before Commissioner Middle 
ton at Albany and succeeded in making an arrangemen: 
whereby the trout in the tanks at the Graham plac: 
should be returned to the waters from which they had 
been taken, but that the trout held in captivity in the 
old cellar should be allowed to remain, as it was con- 
strued that this cellar inclosure was to be considered a 
“pond or fountain for decorative purposes,” and that it 
was proper that this company should be permitted to 
maintain such a pond or fountain and keep therein a 
certain number of trout. 

This stipulation or decision was rendered by Commis 
sioner Middleton on October 8. After repeated inquiries 
by the officers of the Anglers’ Association as to what 
was being done in the case a copy of the stipulation was 
sent to them on December 5. 

At the regular meeting of the association held on De 
cember 14, a special meeting of the executive committe 
was called for December 16, at which the entire matte: 
was fully discussed. The unanimous expression of th- 
members present was that “the authorities at Albany hav: 
not treated our association fairly, have exceeded their 
authority, have undertaken to exercise and legalize a 
flagrant violation of the game laws of the State, and thar. 
in order to appease public clamor and the law-abidire 
sportsmen of this county, the commissioner should ai 
once rescind the stipulation of October 8, and that a 
State game protector should be sent at a very early dat 
to the farm of the Solvay Process Company in the tow 
of Tully, with orders to liberate and restore every one of 
the trout held in captivity to the waters of Onondaga 
Creek, frim which they were illegally taken.” 

On November 15 President Forey and Protector 
Perry drove out to the Solvay Process Company’s farm 
and paid a visit to the trout-stocked cellar, where they 
counted 104 trout. According to President Forey, under 
the game laws of the State, someone should be prosecute¢ 
and fined as follows: 
For violation of Section 40 


For violation of Section 43 
For violation of Section 57.... 






“The anglers of Onondaga have labored hard and fait!- 
_fully for nearly fourteen years,” said President J. H 
*Forey, president of the: association, “and have expended 


of dollars in stocking and protecting the 


thousands 
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streams and lakes of this county. They have captured 
and destroyed many thousands of dollars’ worth of illegal 
devices for the capture of fish and have caused the arrest 
and secured the conviction of a large number of persons 
who have violated the laws relating to fish and game. 
They naturally take exception to the easy manner in 
which these violators are allowed to go scot free by the 
Commissioner of Forest, Fish, and Game in violation of 
his “prescribed duties as laid down in Section 155 of the 
game laws. They hope by giving all the facts in this 
case to the public that such a storm of indignation will 
be raised throughout the State for his failure to attempt 
to punish the guilty as will cause the commissioner to 
retire from the position he holds. | 

“They feel that a great injustice has been done the 
Anglers’ Association and all law-abiding sportsmen of 
this section. Notwithstanding the attitude of the com- 
missioner in this case, the association has no thought of 
dropping the matter, but will continue‘to push it and if 
possible bring about the punishment of\the violators, as 
they have evidence that the fish were taken with-nets and 
other illegal devices.” ; 

"Commissioner Middleton was in Syracuse on Monday 
and in consultation with officers.of the local organization. 
He held firmly to his previous. ruling of permitting the 
trout to be held in the’cellar inclosure. 





From the Syracuse Evening Herald, Jan. 27. 


ALBANY, Jan. 28.—Dewitt C. Middleton, the State 
Forest, Fish and Game Commissioner, when questioned 
to-day concerning the charges made against-him by the 
Anglers’ Association of Onondaga county, that trout 
taken from the streams in Tully are being kept in a cel- 
lar bottom for officers of the Solvay Company, said: 

“This is much ado about nothing! The facts of the 
case are these: The Solvay Process Company, which 
owns a farm in Onondaga county, has about a hundred 
trout in a reservoir on its land. The trout were taken 
from Onondaga Creek by some of the employes of the 
company. The fish have not been taken for the purpose 
of destroying or catching them for food or sporting pur- 
poses. The company has promised that when the fish 
are large enough for spawning that they will be put back 
in the creek from which they were taken. We have issued 
a permit to the company to take the fish under Section 
No. 57 of the State game law, which provides: ‘Trout or 
lake trout shall not be taken from any of the waters 
of the State for the purpose of stocking private ponds or 
streams, but an owner of a private pond may, with the 
written consent of the Commission, stock the same with 
fish from a stream on his own premises.’ The permis- 
sion was granted to the company to take the fish last fall. 

“Complaint has been made to us that the fish had been 
taken without authority. We investigated and the offi- 
cers of the company assured us that they had no inten- 
tion of violating the game law. The fish taken were 
mostly fingerlings. They were too small for the purposes 
of fishing. The company informed us that the fish had 
been taken more for the purpose of making them pets 
than for any other purpose. They assured us that they 
would never use the fish for fishing purposes, and that 
they would turn’them back into the creek when they had 
become large enough for that purpose. 

“The reservoir, as I understand, is a miniature affair. 
It has. running water sufficient for the wants of the fish 
when young, and that is about all. I have had several 
talks with the representative of the Anglers’ Association, 
and he understands the whole matter. Of course, I can- 
‘not-help what he may“publish. I have told you-all that 
there is to be*said. ° The affair does not amount to any- 
thing.” ‘ 


' 





To the Editors of The Herald: 
- If regard to‘Commnissioner’ Middleton’s defense in the 
Tully case: Section 57 of the game laws says: “Trout 
or lake trout shail not be taken from any of the waters 
of the State for the purpose of stocking private ponds or 
streams, but an owner of a private pond may, with the 
written consent of the Commission, stock the same with 
fish from-a stream on his own premises.” 

The cellar pond in question is on a farm belonging’ to 
the Solvay Process Company in the town of Tully. The 
*Solvay’ Process Company made no request of the Com- 

mission to take trout from the waters of the streams run- 

ning through their property for the purpose of stocking 
this pond, but employes of this company, without any 
written or other consent from the Commission, captured 
trout from the near-by public streams and placed them in 

’ this pond. 

: ~ Commissioner Middleton says: “About 100 fingerlings 
were put into the pond.” When Assistant Chief Protector 
Leavitt’ and our protecor, Perry, made their investigation 
the latter part of September, they counted 106 trout vary- 

- ing in’size from three to twelve or niore inches in length, 
and on November 15, two and one-half months after the 

* trout season had closed, I made a visit to this “decora- 

_ tive” cellar pond and counted 104 trout, about seventy 

’ of which’ were ‘from three’ to six: inches long each, the 

remainder ‘from eight to twelve or more inches in«length ; 

so it*would ‘seem that “the fish big enough for spawning” 

‘had’ not beef liberated atthe close of the fishing’ season, 

' or that trout’ from‘ eight to twelve inches long are not 

' big enough to spawn. ee ‘ 

*~ In relation’ to ' Mr. Hazard’s statement, “No trout had 

* been*used for table purposes,’ either by’ the officers of the 

cofpany or at-the club‘house,” and that “everything had 

been ‘conducted according to law,” Mr. Leavitt, Mr. 

Perry, and myself were informed by men-irt the* employ 

of the Solvay. Process Company .on. this--Tully. Valley 

farm that ‘trout had been taken from this pond and sent 
in to the officers of the company for their consumption, 
and Mr. Leavitt, in his report to the Chief Protector, 
said, “they were retaining the trout for dinners at the 
club house.” If everything has been conducted according 

. to. law, who is the owner of the private pond; when, 

Where, and how did he obtain written consent from the 

- Commission to stock this pond with fish-from a stream 

oh his gwn premises? ; wos 

. +yNo. permission was. requested until. after the fish had 

> been. taken from the streams and placed in this pond, 
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and Game Commission of the violation of the law. 
, Among the duties of the Commission, as laid down 
in Section 155 of the game laws, is that “the Commission 
shall have charge of the enforcement of laws for the pro- 
tection of fish and game and the forests,” and we fail to 
see where the commissioner is given power to act as 
judge and jury in case of violations. 

In conclusion, I desire to say that there are not and 
never have been any personal. differences between - the 
officers of the Solvay Process Company and the: officers 


- of the Anglers’ Association. We have always been cour- 


teously received by them when we-have had complaints to 
make, or were in search of information, and we have 
always been ready to accord to them the same treatment. 

In accepting the positions we occupy, the officers of the 
Anglers’ Association promised to do our. duty, and in 
this case we have done no more. We were refused assist- 
ance at the hands of the State authorities, and we have 
tried to set ourselves right before the ple. 

. H. Forey, 
President Anglers’ Association of Onondaga. 
Syracuse, January 28, 1904. 





John L. King, attorney for the Solvay Process Com- 
pany, when seen at his‘office this morning, had this to 
say regarding the charges of the members of the Anglers’ 
Association against his company and against Commis- 
sioner Middleton: 

“The facts in the case are these: On the farm of this 
Solvay Process Company is an old cellar, as near as I 
can judge, about 12 by 25 feet,-in which are kept about 


100 small trout, taken from-the stream which flows © 


through the property of the company. The pond is 
merely for decoration purposes, and none of the fish from 
this inclosure have ever been taken or are to be taken 
for use upon the table. 

“There is a statute that provides for the maintaining 
of such private ponds with the formal consent of the 
Commissioners of Forest, Fish, and Game. It is under 
this statute and with such formal permission of the com- 
missioner that these fish are kept. It looks to me as if 
some of these anglers who go out and in a day slaughter 
more trout than we are holding in captivity were trying 
to get a little notoriety. 

“If there is anything unlawful being done why do they 
not go ahead and prosecute?” 


The Shark Astern. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

An article copied from the New Orleans Times-Demo- 
crat appeared in the Forest AND STREAM of January 16 
about sharks. 

Every once in a while someone will rise up to tell us 
that there are no man-eating sharks. It would not do 
to tell an old sailor that. He knows better. Some years 
ago I met a young man who knows that there are such 
fish—he had left his left foot and part of his leg with one 
of them while he was bathing off Key West; and had 
not the ship’s boat got to him the moment it did the 
shark would have eaten the rest of him. 

When sailing in the steam whaler in 1874, one of our 
amusements was fishing for sharks. I made a hook after 
a drawing, and with it we caught a number of them. One 
of our boat steerers gave me his opinion of how the 
shark became a man-eater, and I have often since thought 
he had it right. Since then I have seen the same opinion 
advanced to account for the man-hunting tiger. All tigers 
are not man-hunters, any more than are all sharks man- 
eaters. His idea was that if a man-eating shark did at- 
tack a man, then any other sharks that might also be in 
the neighborhood would also attack him, and.after these 
sharks had done so, then they, too, became man-eaters. 

The shark is lixe the wolf in one respect. If he gets 
hurt any of his companions that may be present will tear 
ee: to pieces without loss of time. I have seen them 

oO it. 

We were under sail and were standing west under a 
light wind, hardly doing more than keeping steerage way, 
with the ‘sea as.smooth as.a mill pond, when one morning 
just after daylight a shark was seen following us about 
one hundred yards astern of the ship. He had probably 
been doing this all night. Only his dorsal fin showed 
above the water, but he seemed to be a large one. Our 
hook was thrown to him, but the only notice he took of 
it was to drop a little further astern; he did not want 
the hook. At noon he was still in his place astern, and 
-leaving the hook out for him, we went-to dinner. He 
might get bold enough to take the hook when we were 
not in sight, I theught; but-he did not, for when we next 
came on deck he was still as far astern as before; and 
now I made up my mind to shoot him. 

We had rifles on board, but I could not use one of 
them without the captain’s permission, and just as I had 
started to go and get his permission, he came on deck, 
and seeing the shark sent me for his glass and a rifle. I 
brought up an cld Sharp’s rifle, and while the captain 
stood at my elbow with the glass to coach me, I fired 
three shots, using his fin, the only part of him I could see, 








to aim by. I wanted to hit him amidships, and as low . 


down as I could, and not have the water deflect my ball. 


The first shot was too high, the next one not high 


enough, but the third shot got him, and the ball had 


hardly hit him when two -other sharks that none of us 
had seen: before seized him, one on each ‘side of him, 


and dragged him down. 


For the next few minutes something seemed to be do- 
ing back there. The big shark got to the top of the ‘~ 
water twice, throwing himself nearly out of it the first 

‘ time, and giving us a chance to see how large he was; 
but‘each time the others pulled him bélow again. ‘They 
were still fighting when we had dropped them too ‘far 


astern to be able to see how the fight terminated. 


These sharks will follow a ship day after day, a 


up what ‘may be thrown overboard. - The sailor 


_ that itis he that they want’to Pr up. Some’ of ‘them 
drop 6ver.. When we - 
us we would bring up-a bucket of * 


would not refuse him if he di 
’ found them followi 


kitchen refuse and throw it to thent, then présent them 
the“hook; arid some one of them generally made ‘the mis- 
it,’ When he did we got him; the 


take of taking it: 
rest of them always left 


of the year they are somewhere in the 
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A Lake Superior Seal Scheme. 


_Boston.—Editor Forest and Stream: Will you kindly 
give space to the following clipping from the New York 
World, republished in a Boston paper, and a word of 
comment: 

Preliminary steps for the formation of the Lake Superior Seal 
Propagation. Society have been taken at Ashland, ich., the 
object being to stock Lake Superior with fur-bearing seals. 

the reported beads of the organization will be Seber Malaroff, 
a a with thirty years’ experience as a sealer, ex-Lieut.-Gov. 
Fifield, of, Wisconsin, and J. S. Robbins, of Rhinelander. 


It is figured that ten male and forty female seals in the lake 


will increase to one thousand in twenty years. The Apostle 
Islands, together with Isle Royal, and the rock shores of Lake 
Superior, would, it is believed, be ideal breeding places for seal, 
while in Malaroff’s opinion the climatic conditions are perfect. 
Efforts will be made to procure governmental regulation through 
agreement with Canada. Phe moters oo large profits. 
Concerning the scheme, Henry L. ard, custodian of the 
Milwaukée public museum, and who spent several weeks last 
summer on the Pacific Coast, observing the habits of seals and 
sea lions, considers the ‘ex: ment worth trying; but its practica- 
bility, he declares, would depend upon develepments. é 
“The fur seal is naturally a salt water amphibian,” said he, 
“but it has been known fo live and breed in se one thousand 
miles from salt water. However, the captive iS were always 
well cared for and well fed. Fish is their chief food, and if fish 
are found in sufficient as in Lake Superior, that objection to 
the success of the plan would be removed. A 
“Climatic conditions are another matter to be considered. It is 
somewhat questionable if the intense cold of the Lake Superior 
region would not prove detrimental to the health of the seals. 
@he fur seals of Alas! 


ka remain at their rookeries in the Pribylov 

Islands only during the heated season of the summer. The rest 
Southern Pacific, at their 

feeding grounds. . 

“However, the project is one worth trying, and if it proves suc- 
cessful, a new ue might be given to the great lake. 

The mames of at least some of the gentlemen men- 
tioned in the article are stich as should give warrant to 
the public for belief that before they would concern then:- 
selves in even “preliminary steps” for the formation of such 
a society they would discuss carefully the present economic 
values which might be endangered by such an interference 
with the present order of nature in the Lake Superior 
region. Perhaps this investigation has been made. The 
article, however, gives no hint of any such thing, and 
the recklessness with which such interferences have been 
made in the past, often with the result of enormous and 
irreparable damage makes it easy to believe that the pro- 
moters of the scheme may not have included in their cal- 
culations any possible damagé to result from it. 

I do not know what the value of the fishing interests of 
Lake Superior may be. 

Those of Lake Huron certainly were important not very 
long ago. Those who know how destructive seals are to 
fishing interests in other parts of the world, and the 
bounties paid for the destruction of seals for this reason, 
will wonder what the fishermen of the Great Lakes will 
have to say about this new plan. I half suspect the 
whole thing to be only the product of some newspaper 
man’s imagination; bat if not it will be worth watching. 

Some of the misguided people who put black bass and 
pickerel into Maine lakes lived to repent bitterly their 
folly. The same was true of some of the equally mis- 
guided persons who brought over from England the 
house sparrow. A long list of such acts could easily be 
made. The mischief is done, however, and for all time. 
“All the king’s horses and all the king’s men” couldn’t 
undo it. 

Seal raising in Lake Superior may be a very novel and 
interesting idea, but it is also just possible that it may 
be something worth considering very carefully in its 
relation to existing interests. C. H. Ames. 





New Jersey Pound Nets. 


Essex Fish AND GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Headquarters, 137-Belleville avenue, Newark, N. J., Jan. 
29.—Editor Forest and-Stream:. The association desires 
to call the attention of your readers to the reasons why 
we are advocating the passage of House Bill No. 1, and 
Senate Bill No. 11, to prohibit the placing or maintain- 
ing of pound or fixed nets in the water of Sandy Hook 
and Raritan Bays and tributaries thereof, and compelling 
the use of 5-inch nets in all other tidewaters. 

We positively are not in favor of abolishing the pound 
nets entirely. We claim that the legitimate demands of 
the people and markets can be best served by properly 
regulating the nets, so as to avoid the unnecessary 
slaughter of millions of small unmarketable food fish by 
the use of small mesh nets, as are now being used. 

Senate Bill No. 11 is intended, and we are convinced 
will allow all small edible fish to pass through and ma- 
ture, as nature and the demands of our markets desire 
in order to supply the future. At the present time the 
pound nets are surely destroying them at a rate that, ac- 
cording to all history, means extermination. 

At the proper time we will produce affidavits from old 
and professional fishermen, showing that millions of smail 
and unmarketable edible fish are being destroyed by the 
numerous pound nets and allowed to drift and wash 
ashore. At some points along our coast the above fish 
are so numerous that the stench is becoming very annoy- 

. ing to the people who are spending their summers along 
the coast. 

We advecate House Bill No. 1 for the purpose of al- 
lowing the fish to enter the-waters of Sandy Hook and 
Raritan bays for the purpose of spawning. As the above 
. waters are especially adapted: for this: purpose, and are 
. also about the. extreme -northern-points of migration, we 
. feel that after: | have escaped the. hundreds of nets 
..and traps set for them they should not be: molested: here. 
fe soc. ‘ - ~~ LeersLative CoMMITTEE. 

assaic County Association. 

“Paterson, N. J., Jan. 27—The Passaic County Fish 
and Game Protective Association will have a real sports- 

men’s show March 21 to 26... There will be everything 
‘froma hound to a-fish hook, from a rabbit to an English 
phe and fish of kind. It is the intention to 

get sporting: only. This will be a good chance for 
’ dealers to: make a display to show their goods. This 
‘Association is one of the strongest in tke State; each 
‘member —_ as @ game warden. We have a membership 





: Seceetins Sent RodeeeaeaaAe ret 
“to the Legislature this winter protection of game 
Baty 3 Twos, CaRLEss,.Sec’y, 
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Points and Flushes. 

The prize list of the twentieth annual dog show,. to 
be given by the New England Kennel Club, February 22- 
25, Boston, can be obtained on application to secretary's 
office. Room 16, No. 521 Washington street. Entries close 


on February 6. The special prize list is long and 
valuable. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Southern Beagle Club. 


‘New Onrzeans, La. Jan. 28—The Southern Beagle 
Club will hold its second annual field trials at Centreville, 
Miss., on the.I..C;-Railroad, during the week beginning 
Feb. 22. We hope that beagle men everywhere will make 
entries. The-fee is only $5. Southern fanciers of the 
little hound are especially urged to do so. They should 
also come forward and join the only organization which 
affords any opportunity to encourage the fancy of their 
favorite dog in this part of the country. Surely $3 a 


[Fes.-6, 1904. 


year, the membership fee, is not a heavy tax on any in- 
dividual who loves and wishes to advance the cult of the 
beagle. 

There will be four classes at these trials: A Derby for” 
dogs and bitches 13 inches and under, and one: for dogs 
and bitches from 13 inches to 15 inches; an All-Age Class: 
for dogs and jbitches 13.inches and under, and one for 
dogs and bitches from 13 to 15 inches. Entry blanks 
can be had of-the secretary. 

Henry Dicxson Bruns, M.D., President. 

J. T. Jones, Secretary, Baldwyn, Miss. 








———— 
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Ia Southern Seas. 


A Cruise Around the Island of Oahu. 
BY ALLAN DUNN. 


The Story Which Won the Third Prize of $25 in 
“Forest and Stream” Cruising Competition. 
(Concluded from page 91.) 


When the committeemen came over, the time of 
making the light was fcund to be 4:45, or rh. 48m. 
behind our time, a nice little start for the next day, 


Sloop Helene. 


though we needed all of it in view of. the runnmg and 
reaching on the last half of the course, sixty-three 
miles, with only eleven miles of windward work. The 
Helene came in with a split jib. 

We had breakfast aboard and then went ashore for 
a freshwater swim, a sleep, and a day’s relaxation. 
First, however, we gave the mainsail a good furl, as 
it was well dried out, dressed -ship with signal flags, 
and hauled down the club flag from the mast head, 


oe 


A Pearl Harbor Regitfta’ 


substituting the Gladys’ name pennant, an example fol- 
lowed by the Paloma and Helene. - 

All a the day ashore at the excellent Haleiwa 
hotel. Times were telephoned to town, and the after- 
noon train -brought back a short account of the first 
leg in the afternoon papers. The referee’s wife and 
sister-in-law came down in a state of enthusiasm and 
helped to enliven the day. .With them came the plantd- 
tion manager who, for a decided resemblance to the 
chief executive of the nation, is dubbed. Roosevelt in 
lieu of his christened name, and shall “be called “Teddy” 
for the balance of tle trip. The Helerre skipper 
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paired his jib as best he could. His boat carries 12in. 
bulwarks, and all had a sloppy time of it, the skipper 
having no one to relieve him at his helm, his trick 
being all the harder by the use of a tiller instead of a 
wheel. Dinner over with healths in bubbling wine, a 
general talk kept us all up on the wide verandahs later 
than we meant to stay. At last we parted for the night, 
the Gladys and Helene crews rowing off to their yachts 
for the night while the Paloma was left in charge of 
one man. Before saying good-night the regatta com- 
mittee handed out instructions for the start, which was 
arranged for seven or as soon thereafter as two skip- 
pers might agree as to the breeze which was reported 
light in the early morning. On their agreement a gun 
was to be fired from the Gladys, time to be taken 
five minutes later, all yachts to be at anchor at gunfire. 
* We were up at five, after a short night, the sea in 
the. tiny harbor keeping the Gladys rolling all night. 
We shifted the spinnaker boom to the port side, over- 
hauled everything, brought up on the anchor, threw off 
gaskets, had breakfast, and were ready by seven, sharp. 
There was breeze enough for the Gladys to work out, 
but the others kept us waiting until 7:41 before gun- 
fire, and then we rushed at it. Up came the hook, 
mainsail and jib, and round we came in our own length 
just 8s. behind the Paloma. The Helene was too close 
to the reef to swing as we did and finally fell in irons, 
having to drop anchor afresh before she got a start, 
7m. behind time. The Paloma went out of the en- 
trance fifty yards ahead, but we were soon up to her 
and skirting the reef, passed to windward of her in- 
side of 3m. To our joy the steady wind promised to 
be easterly rather than the regular northwest trade, which 


At Waialua Anchorage. 


meant a beat rather tham a reach along the windward 
side, and greatly helped our chances. La Paloma tried 
a pointing match with us and got to pitching, making 
more leeway than headway, so’ that the Helene, stand- 


‘ing up almost as well as the Gladys, crossed the 


Paloma’s bows within the half hour, and got well to 
windward of her, ready for a ten mile beat to Kahuku 
Point. It looked as if the Helene was going to be 
our medicine, bat luck was against her. Her maged 
jib split once. more, and she lost a man overboard 
while trying to-secure it. The combination proved too 
much of a handicap for her skipper and he put back 
into Waialua,: giving up the race. 

Then.the commodore changed his pinching tactics 
and gave the Paloma a rapfull; but two hours from 


. the start’ we had her three miles astern and to leeward 


of us... The coast: we were passing proved a perpetual 


--delight. .: The mountains, sloping upward from the lee- 
- ward side of the islands here, fall sheer to a narrow 


strip of level land in vast precipices, pupseticdss. yet 
verdure clad, their, summits pinnacled in jagged 
that suggested, amid the alternating..mists and sun- 


- shine, an imaginative landscape by Doré. Hegre an in- 


viting- valley opened with rainbow haunted-‘istas of 
sparkling river and sun kissed slopes, down the sides 
of which chase sparkling waterfalls. . ¢.a spur ran 
out fromthe main chain across the emerald, cane grown 
levels and. showed a. frowning forehead.to the sea. 
Islands eroded -from the’. d, of curious shape 
outside *: e ‘ah 

parallel to the shore a eos mile--off- the beach. 


‘trouble during the“trip, however, as first 
‘t h. the -tr 
running- ed: i 

: time on both” . ‘the hoat.--*-  ~. 
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The long Pacific surges coming unchecked from the 
northland, broke in long rollers spume heralded. Now 
and then a heavy rain squall blotted out the land from 
view or, bringing wind with the downpour, heeled 
over the yacht to the garboard strake. We spared the 
staunch little craft nothing as we bucked into the 
steadily strengthening breeze, and with short tacks, 
seaward we devoured the miles, leaving the Paloma 
steadily behind. The steering was delicate, and the 
Gladys willing but impetuous. The sea was running 
very high, and the slightest inattention threw off the 
bows from the course. Promptness in catching, or 


~ The Only Yaw/l. 


rather anticipating her, was necessary to prevent her 
starting on a swing. Running seaward she climbed 
the big combers Jike a duck sinking in the hollows, and 
rushing up the slopes without a moment’s hesitation. 
The giant took the wheel after a while, and the crew, 
as the sun got. the best of the clouds, hauled up the 
slackened halliards as they dried. 

The little lady*requires careful jib tending to get the 


Far from Home—Swampscott Dory Cio. 


best out of her, a too flat headsail seriously interfer- 
ing with good work at the wheel. Getting the jib up 
to the racing mafk was accomplished by. passing the 
Sheet across the cockpit from port to starboard cleat; 
or wite vetsa, thus giving two men a chance to haul 
on the sheet. .We were not to get off wi some 

_ port, and 


set 
cre 
mishap, and:-we lost 


then the -statbaard back sta ee we. 
¥§ 

and fell "back... 
“marliz 
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-- Paloma was still dropping behind, and we beat her 
by one tack round the first, and two round the second 
headland. At eight bells, just after we rounded the- 
: first point of Kahuku, she was a good six miles to the 
‘ bad... There. was no easing_up on our part, however. 
: Even if the head wind was in our favor, there was no 
‘telling. when it might shift. There was now a thirty- 
“four ‘mile stretch to Mokapu Point, and there was a 
s Jong spinnaker run from there home. So we kept 
spacing, the crew, soaked through long ago, kept to the 





A New Zealand Crack. 


weather rail. Lunch consisted of the passing of a bowl 
of poi, the national Hawaiian dish, made from pounded 
taro root, not unlike arrow root in substance, washed 
down with a tot of grog. : 
Punaluu, the most prominent cape, took a long time 
to get by, and five beils struck before we passed it. 
Then sterile Mekapu Point loomed up out of a rain 
squall ahead. -A\mile off shore lies Bird Island, some 
200 feet high, cone shaped, and white with sea fowl. 





Rides without Whip or Spur. 


There is plenty of water between, but the ‘sea boils 
like a cauldron. It is a short cut, however, and we 
steered for it: In the shelter of Mokapu lies a big 
harbor with a narrow entrance, deep water inside, but 
plenty of shoals or rather tops of miniature craters 
that need care to avoid. Out of this harbor came a 
coasting schooner as we neared the island passage. 
This was close on to 3:30, and thé Paloma was now. lost 
to sight behind a rain squall. When it cleared away 
it was good-by Paloma. 


until next morning in Honolulu harbor. — Pointing well 





Commencing Investigations. 


into the wind. we soon. left the schooner astern, and 
passed between the island and Mokapu. This ‘same 
schooner acted as a delusion and a snare to the Paloma 
which overhauled her later with the glee, thinking they 
had~caught us in a calm until they found she had two 
sticks. As we passed the island we gave a whoop, and 
top, seemed to lift off it as a cloud of feathered 
fisher folle rose and wheeled and wheeled again. with 
‘aticous cries at our rude disturbance. -_ . i 
“ There was still one more point to-pass, and then we 
would fetch the: home side of the island again. i 
was Makapuu, not Mokapu, which we had just passed 
at: 3:45. -.Mokapu marks the south eastern. corner of 
“Qahu ‘and;an island lying off shore, known as Rabbit 
Igland,, and swarming with- ils, has often been an 
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We did not ‘see her again ° 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
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and rifles for revolutionists. Between Rabbit Island 
and the mainland lie smaller islets of jagged rock, be- 
tween which there lies perilous passages; often taken 
advantage of in races, but not to be looked at this time 
in the growing dusk. The wind was as strong as ever, 
and rain squalls seemed frequent ahead. 

Once round Makapuu there lies a dead run to Hono- 
lulu of some twenty miles, and here the heavy pinioned 
Paloma was sure to make up time. Five o’clock found 
us "rounding ‘Rabbit’s Island and Mokapu, forty-four 
miles of beating in gh. and 14m. We eased off the 
shéet as the wind came astern, hauling on the lee top- 


ping lift to keep the boom out of the heavy seas.that , 


followed us and, rising under our counter, sent us 
coasting down their sides at eleven knots. We sped 
along like a surf boat, and there was no necessity for 
a spinnaker. A heavy squall came up behind and-urged.,’ 
the Gladys along like a surf boat. It was fast deepin- 
ing to twilight, but we left the lights unlit. Ahead, 
ovér Honolulu, the sun sunk in sulphurous -tinted 
clouds, while behind lay cold gray, storm-rack edged, 
with the warm afterglow. The scene was awe inspiring, 
coasting along the forbidding shore where the two 
scatred, extinct craters of Koko Head and Kokolipe- 
lipe, stood out with the sunset clouds behind them like 





Dreadfully Cut Up. 


the wraith of their former fires. Not a habitation was 
ashore, not a bird in sight, only the little white boat 
racing through the big green surges. 

Teddy started to slacken the jib a trifle, and a gust 
came up unawares and flicked the wet sheet through 
his fingers. There was no preventing knot at the end 
of the sheets, and out flapped the cloth in the wind. 
Forward went the giant and the skipper, while Teddy 
and the referee took in the mainsheet and luffed the 
reluctant Gladys. It took ten minutes to secure the 
wilful jib with the yacht tossing fretfully on the big 
billows meanwhile, but soon all was secured once 
more and again we were winging it home. The rain 
caught us and washed the salt from our faces, but 
wind was with it and we welcomed it. All hands were 
beastly hungry, but Diamond Head, beloved of tourists, 
the ‘dead crater that, like a lion couchant, résts by 
Honolulu, showed its rugged outline against the fading 
sky. The lighthouse at its foot flashed a warning; but 
we knew these waters, and coasting the reef “within 
half a mile of shore, soon opened up the lights of 
Waikiki, Honolulu’s Long Branch.. Soon the: range 
lights of the Honolulu harbor were visible, and>before 
we knew it the spar buoy at the channel entrance 
loomed-up on the starboard beam and the race was 
over.,. Time, 7:41:33; just. 12h’ from the start, a 
dista of 63 miles. Three short tacks up channel 
brougbt us to the warf where we were to lay for the 
night,-and:soon four hungry, but jubilant men climbed 
ashore. Carriages were in waiting. We, or rather a 
yecht*had been-telephoned by Diamond Head Gharlie, 
and the referee’s. wife, confident in the Gladys cOming. 
in= first;: Se. : Hardly. -had-we finished: our. 

; dinners at home-when the Paloma was tele- 
from the lighthouse. She had run into.a heavy. 


CLUB HOUSE OF THE HAWAII Y. .C..-AT PEARL HARBOR. 


squall had come flying along, passing the mark at 8:47 
an hour and six minutes behind on the second leg. The 
race was-ours with three hours to spars, and no time 
allowance asked for. Total distance, 108 miles. Total 
time, 2th. 52m. 

Next morning we repaired aboard, refreshed by a 
night’s rest ashore, and still happy from our victory. 
The GJadys looked as ready for another spin as we 
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The Sunken Dredge. 


were. Everything was a-blowing and a drying, the 
skipper having sent. a servant down early to dry out 
and clean up, The race had brought a little water 
aboard through the:forward hatch, but that was soon 
pumped: out, and ‘putting our provender aboard, we 
stood out Channel-bound for Pearl Harbor and the 
completion’ ofvour holiday. The sun dried out sail and 
sheet speedily, and we were sdon running off the eight 
and a half knots to. the-critisityg club house at the 
mouth of the-channel. The wind was free, the weather 
fine, and we fought our battle over again in the cock- 
pi. With the mainboom.to port we rigged out the jib 
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The Lone Fisherman. 


to starboard on a short spar and so went wing and 
wing, making the trip in an hour flat. 

The lochs are ideal cruising places for our mosquito 
fleet, and indeed, for all craft of ordinary size.’ The 
water runs in places to 138ft. and the channel en- 
trance has been recently dredged to a uniform depth of 
3oft, and a width of 200ft. Inside is anchorage for all 
the fleets of the world. The lochs comprise a body of 
water some sixteen miles. in area, running four miles 
inland to where streams render the water brackish. 
Peninsulas divide the water into three natural lochs 
shallowing for the last half mile, but of ample depth 
up to that point, varying from four to thirty odd: 
fathoms. One large island and some smaller ones help 
out regatta courses, to cover which the steady trades: 
blow the year ‘round. Mountain ranges surround the 
lochs and the- shores are emerald with cane. 

-Anchored off the club hotise, three and a half miles 





‘ eyes gives him the.coup de.grace. 
bowline secures the tail.and a fall and tackle hoists him, - 
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up the middle loch, lies the mosquito fleet of the club 
and some of the bigger vessels, in brackish water that 
renders a trip to the marine railroad an expense seldom 
made necessary. Here we have sand baggers,, New 
Zealand cracks, bilge centerboard freaks, fin keels, 
centerboards, small cabin boats, cats, skipjacks, a 
Swampscott dory, sidewalkers, Hawaiian built racers 
with good records, and one yawl, whose performances, 
both in racing and cruising, have been so satisfactory 
that the wonder stands that she is still the only craft of 
her type in Hawaiian waters. This is the Clytie, the 
skipper’s first love. : 
The waters teem with fish, mullet in shoals, giant 
rays, big ulua (tuna) turtle and sharks. Many native 
and Japanese fishermen make the lochs their head- 
quarters for net and line fishing, often putting. out to 
sea where the Japanese sampans make good weather. 
They have lately been rigged with jib and mainsail in 
sloop fashion and do remarkably well, especially on the 
The Japanese handle them well with a usual 
crew of wife and child, and are successful fishermen. 
The big and sporty “ono” ranges the waters, and often 
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A Japanese Sampan. 


gets onto the barbed end of a trolling line. The 
Hawaiians confine their fishing to the inland waters, 
sailing their outrigger canoes very speedy on the wind. 
The Chinese with their own type of heavy rowing boat 
are very successful with net fishing. Plover are plenti- 
ful in“season. 

The various reefs and shoals, some of which are to 
be blasted away by Uncle Samuel at his leisure, are all 
marked with stake or buoy by the yacht club, except 
when a sampan ties up to a stake over night or carries 
it away in the dark. Here we stayed for two days, 
cruising by day and anchoring at night near the harbor 
entrance in twenty fathoms off a native village, the in- 
habitants of which made night musical with their songs 


See rae ee | 
Prima ;Facie Evidence-Two Big Ones. < 
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and guitars. Of how we tried to catch mullet and 


“spoiled our net with a crop of small hammerhead 


sharks; and of how we caught a:14-footer, a big shovel- 
nosed brute, there is yarn enough to spin into a sep- 
arate story. A word as to our modus operandi may 
not be amiss. The hook, armed with six feet of chain, 
is baited with succulent beef and dropped into deep 
water, the line being brought into the cockpit and an 
alarm set with empty tins.. A catch by night is in- 
tensely exciting. . The. big: brute fights hard before he 
comes unwillingly tothe surface, a. -green luminous 
whirl in the phosphorescent water.. His big jaws snap 
viciously before a bullet between and just back of the 


mouth downwards, when the liver—a shark seems-to be 


all liver—bulges out of the capacious-maw; This we- 


give to the natives, who dry it out for the oil, The 


backbone makes a’ good walking cane, and.the. jaws,- 


when they quit. smelli 


make a notable -trophy. 
On the. last: day; 


Then .a’ running’ 


C a e -we leff-the ‘Gladys at. her. 
quiet moorings and reluctantly returned to business. 


cares, we cruised down toward Waialua under easy sail- 
ing, trolling a line, and our bid was fortunate in secur- 
ing two fine ono after a tough fight, in which the skipper 
nearly fell overboard with the gaff. The camera was 
brought into requisition, and our last film recorded 
the catch in characteristic and undeniable fashion. 

Hawaiian waters weave a spell which never leaves 
those who have sailed in them, and Hawaiian yachts- 
men are always eager to welcome those from other 
seas to cruise with them, race with them, eat, drink, and 
be merry with them for a while. Our club has steadily 
grown to a fleet of forty craft and over a hundred 
members, and some day we hape to hold an interna- 
tional regatta along our shores. 


Boston Letter. 


Boston, Jan. 31.—The Regatta Committee of the 
Corinthian Y. C., of “Marblehead, has organized, and is 
first’to come out with fixtures for the season. A meet- 
ing. was held at the town house of the Boston Y. C. last 
Thursday evening, when H. S. Goodwin was elected 
chairman, and W. L. Carlton, secretary. The other mem- 
bers of the committee are Lawrence F. Percival, Stephen 
Bowen, and H. H. Walker. The following list of fixtures 
was agreed upon: 

June 11, Saturday—Club championship. 

June 25, Saturday—Club championship. 

July 2, Saturday—Club championship. 

July 4, Monday—Invitation race. 

July 16, Saturday—Club championship. 

July 23, Saturday—Club championship. 

August 3, Wednesday—Midsummer series. 

August 4, Thursday—Midsummer series. 

August 6, Friday—Midsummer series. 

August 7, Saturday—Invitation race. 

August 27,»Saturday—Club championship. ; 

There will be a conference later between representa- 
tives of the Corinthian Y. C., the Boston Y. C., the East- 
ern Y. C., and the Yacht Racing Association of Massa- - 
chusetts in regard to the selection of dates, so that there 
will be the same harmony of arrangement that has ex- 
isted for two seasons past. As the above dates come at 
about the same time as on previous years, however, it 1s 
quite likely that they will stand. After the season has 
opened, it is quite probable that Commodore John O. 
Shaw will issue orders for a club cruise.. 

The annual meeting of the Boston Y. C. held at the 
town club house, Rowe’s Wharf, last Wednesday even- 
ing, was very well attended, and there was something 
doing all the time. The report of the Regatta Committee 
showed that the club expended on nine races during the 
season of 1903 over $1,600. While this is quite a gener- 
ous allowance, it is estimated that at least $2,000 will be 
required another season, and from this estimate it may 
be inferred that the Regatta Committee expects a lively 
season for 1904, in spite of the handicaps that have been 
placed on yacht racing during the winter. 

During the year 100 applicants were admitted to mem- | 
bership, and of these 56 were yacht owners. Of 12 ad- 
mitted to the Dorchester division, 9 were yacht owners, 
and of seven admitted to the Marblehead division, -all 
were yacht owners. The total membership of the club | 

i 
{ 
| 
i 


at the present time is close to 700, and it is expected that 
this number will be largely increased before the season | 
has reached its height. The fleet of the club numbers | 
376, which is a very good percentage of the membership. 
Many of the members are desirous of having a club 
cruise during the coming summer. It is the intention te 
cruise along the Maine coast, stopping at various ports. 
Yacht owners were consulted last season in regard to 
a cruise, but there were so few who would guarantee to 
take part in the port to port runs that it was not’ deemed 
advisable to issue orders.. If anything like a decent per- 
centage of the whole number of yachts enrolled in jthe 
club will take part in the proposed cruise this summer, 
there should bea’ fine fleet entering the ‘different parts. 
Not only has the club a good sized fleet, but in it also 
may be found some of the finest sailing and steam yachts 
in the country... eee é 
The.annual meeting of the Quincy Y..C..will be held 
next Saturday evening, when the following officers and 
committees’ will ‘be balloted “for: Com., Eben ‘'W. 
Shepard; _Vice-Com., Frank Fessenden. Crane; Séc’y, 
Herbert W. Robbins; Treas:, Dexter E. Wadswofth; 
Meas., Robert A,.Grant; Executive Committee—J. P. 
Bainbridge, Charles W. Hall, George W.' Jones, and ; 
George H. Wilkins; House Committee—Herbert A. | 
Billings, R. R. Bolles, George D. Follett, Arthur W. Har- 
ris, Elmer F. Ricker, Joel F. Shepard, 2d, and Ira M. 
Whittemore. i 
A somewhat novel scheme is being agitated by members } 
of this club. It will be proposed at the annual meeting | 
to build a 15-footer under the rules of the Yacht Racing ' 
Association of Massachusetts. The money for this boat | 
is to be raised by subscription among the members, and j 
different crews, composed of members of the club, will | 
12zce her on the Y. R. A. circuit. After the close of ihe | 
season it is proposed to turn the boat over to the club to ; 
be let to members until such sum as may be elected by.the : 
subscribers shall have been returned to them. 
One of the new clubs in the vicinity of Boston—the‘ 
Cottage Park Y. C., of Winthrop—is to have a new club 
house, which will cost upward of $10,000. The club has 
a very good membership, and it is felt that a good, 
modern club house can be handled: without difficulty. 
Some time ago an appropriation for a new house was 
made. The club at that. time had an excellent location, 
but there arose some question as to the title, in settle- 
ment of which it has been found -necessary,to go to the. 
courts.; This obstacle has now been done away with, : 


-end the club will be ready to-go ahead on a new building - 


as soon as possible. . 


Another. new club house at Winthrop.will be.that of the. 
Winthrop Y. C., te take the place of the.club house that -. 
..At.the annual .° 


was - destroyed: by fire a short time ago, 
meeting of.the club it was voted to. zaise $12,000 by- bond 


subscription.: As.the old.club house was not large siongh' ; 


for the: accommodation of a growing. membe: 
club has ‘secured Jand ‘adjoining. its: 


A 
fine, modern chub hoyse-is ta-be e1 


~* 


Geo 
“All of the land space in the possession of the club ~oPattibone sad 


“s. - - a ot 


_ were to figure on the list. 


| for Germany can ‘prox 
} and. the new’ vessel building on the, Clyde ‘from “designs 


A bill has been grenenaed to the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature by the Bay State Y. C., of Revere, calling for the 
erection of a sea wall in front of its club house. The 
club. house faces the ocean, and much damage is often 
caused by easterly gales. 

The utmost secrecy is being maintained in regard to 
the 30-footer which. Mr. Frank Gair Macomber, Jr., is 
going to have built. Some time ago it was said that he 
would go to Messrs. Gardiner & Cox, of New York, for 
his design. The latest piece of rumor on this subject is 
to the effect that Mr. Macomber either has, or intends 
to place, an order with the Herreshoffs for his boat:-~ It 
is also stated that Mr. S. Reed Anthony will have a boat 
from the same shops, if not on the same design. 

Joun B. KILieen. 


English Letter. 


It is disappointing to learn that the race from Gibral- 
tar to Nice, for which King Edward VII. has offered a 
cup as first prize, has fallen through, owing to the neces- 
Sary minimum number of entries not having been re- 
ceived. Only three yachts were entered—Andrée, Harle- 
quin, and the old English boat Samoena, now owned in 
France—whereas the stipulation was that five at least 
‘ It was hoped that the Scotch 
boats, Kariad and Bona, would have been fitted out for 
the Mediterranean regattas this year, but, unfortunately, 
there is no prospect of either vessel crossing the bay, and 
the prospects for the French regattas, as regards the 





' larger classes, are poor indeed. Navahoe was also looked 
, upon as a possible entry for the race, but the prelim- 


inaries of the Gibraltar-Nice match were a little hurried, 


; and owners did not have quite sufficient time to reflect 


as to whether they would elect to join in or not. The 
result has been somewhat of a fiasco; however, it is 
hoped that the offer of the cup may be renewed next year, 
in which case the necessary preliminary arrangements 
will be made with more deliberation, and, consequently, 
a greater chance of success. 

It is unquestionably a fact that English yachtsmen are 
not nearly so keen on taking part in the early French 
regattas as they were ten years ago. The reasons for 
this are threefold. First, the Riviera season begins very 
early, and this makes it necessary for British boats which 
are to take part in it to start fitting out early in January. 
Second, the number of regattas arranged for in British 
waters has increased so much of late years that yachting 
men get quite enough racing in their own waters. Third, 
the German regattas held at Kiel immediately following 
the annual race for the German Emperor’s cup from 
Dover to Heligoland, have undoubtedly done much to in- 
terfere with the success of both French and. English 


, seasons by drawing away British yachts to the Baltic 
|; which would otherwise have taken part in home regattas, 
i and many of which would have found their way to 
' France earlier in the year. 


In truth, there is a glut of regattas but a scarcity of 


yachts of the larger size in both England and France, 
' flimsy construction and imperfect rating rules being the 
| chief cause in both countries. In Germany, yacht racing 
| has never been at such’a high pitch of excellence as it is 


to-day, but the reason is not because of better construc- 
tion or superior measurement rules, but. solely on ac- 
count of the laudable desire of the Kaisér to make yacht- 
ing one of the national pastimes in Germany. To this 
end he has spent his own money freely, and his example 
has been-ardently- fellowed-by- his own ~family and by a 
great number of his subjects, with such success that the 
beautiful waters of Kiel Harbor now present at* regatta 
time as lively a set of white wings as may be seen on 
the Solent during the most successful of Cowes’ weeks. 
The rise of German yacht racing to the level it has since 
attained may be said to have commenced with the first 
race from Dover to Heligoland in 1897, when the object 
of the Kaiser was nominally to commemorate the dia- 
mond jubilee of her late Majesty, Queen Victoria: There 
is no doubt, however, that the Emperor was very desirous 
of attracting British yachts to Kiel to swell the German 
pleasure fleet, which was then of small proportions, and 
for some seasons the British contingent may be said to 
have provided the backbone of the racing. during Kiel 
week. Since that time, however, the Germans have them- 
selves built and bought ‘many fine vessels, and ‘last year 
their big boats were divided into three classes, while the 
smaller fry were almost innumerable. 

It ig stated that the race fromr Dover to Heligoland will 
this” yeaf be thrown open to. yaclits of all*natidns. If 
this be so; there is every possibility of-a véry-largé entry, 

sduce” half ‘a dozen fine “Schooners, 


by Fife for a German syndicate’ will be a possible entry. 
This yacht, which will be schooner rigged, and’of about 
300 tons, is the largest vessel ever désigned by the*famous 
Clyde draughtsman, and, if she’ is anything*like* Cicely, 
will be.one of the most beautiful two-stickers afloat 
Yachting matters in England ‘at the present‘ time are 
in a state of transition. The dead season is upon us, 
and the yards are not displaying much activity, e3 in 
the matter of alterations cr repairs to old- yachts, There 
is not much likelihood of new vessels béing orderéd until 
something satisfactory has been arranged ‘about seantling 
and unlimited overhangs, and the sooner that, something 


- is arranged the better for all-concérnéd. 


- E. H.° Ketry. 


The annual meeting of the Atlantic Y. C. will be 
held at the New York Club, on Feb, 8. The following 
officers and committees have been nominated: Com., 
Harrison B. Moore, steam yacht Zara; Vice-Com., F. 
D, Underwood, steam yacht Alice; Rear .Com., E. B. 
Hawen, sloop. yacht Athlon; Treas., Charles T, .Pierce; 
Sec’y, -T. Alfred Vernon; Meas., Henry. 1. Gielow; 
Regatta Committee, Henry. J.. Gielow, Fréderjck Vil- 
mar and W. A. Minott; Membership Committee, Geo. 
‘D. ‘Provost, Walter H. Nelson and. F. J, Hayens; 
iy Committee, T. Alfred Vernon, John E. S, 
and. F, T.-Cornell; Entertainment Committee, : 
‘Vernon, .Geo. G. McIntosh and Joseph H, Scranton; 


G. 
Nom Committee, -E.. B. Havens, George D. 
Psovost, it G. S. Noble, H. B. Chamberlain, W. L. 
Paul D. Bernard. ss 
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New Rochelle Y. C. 


BY EX-COMMODORE CHARLES PRYER, NEW ROCHELLE Y. C. 


Tue birth of the New Rochelle Y. C. may be said to 
have taken place in the cabin of the little sloop Curlew, 
early in the summer of 1885, where a few gentlemen 
of the place had collected to talk over the advisability 
of forming a local yachting organization. A few days 
after that discussion a notice was sent out to all the 
desirable people in the town supposed to be interested 
in the subject of the formation of such a club, and a 
place and time of meeting specified. At this meeting 
the organization was perfected by the election of the 
following officers: Com., Chas. Pryer; Vice-Com., J. 
H. Ryley, Rear Com., E. C. Sterling (their respective 
yachts were the sloops Curlew and Madeline, and the 
schooner Leona);'Sec’y, Ph. J. Krackel, and Treas., 
Eugene Lambden. Committees were also appointed 
to draft a constitution and by-laws, and select a desir- 
able location for a home for the new club. At the 
next meeting these gentlemen reported, and the result 
was that the constitution and by-laws were adopted 
with some modifications and alterations suggested in 
the discussion that followed the report; and that Echo 
Island, at the entrance of Echo Bay Harbor, New 
Rochelle, was leased by the club for a term of years, 
on which it was proposed to erect a house, and a 
building committee was appointed. No regatta was 
sailed under the auspices of the club during the summer 
of 1885; but the membership grew very rapidly, and a 
substantial house was started. The first board of trus- 
tees was composed of the flag officers, and Messrs N. 
D. Lawton, C. P. Buchannan, and G. H. Barker. 

At the opening of the yachting season, 1886, the 
club house was completed, and there were about two 
hundred names on the roll of membership, while the 
fleet consisted of a little over fifty boats, of all sizes 
and rigs. The officers were the same, with the-ex- 
ception of the addition of several committees. In 
June of this year, the first annual regatta of the new 
organization was sailed, and was. most successful. As 
it was an open race, the yachts of many other clubs 
were entered, the day perfect, a strong S.W. wind was 
blowing and the boats crossed the line well bunched 
when the signal was given. The race was particularly 
close in the schooner, and one of the cabin sloop 
classes, so that the spectators were very much inter- 
ested during the entire contest. The wind was per- 
haps a little too heavy for comfort or even safety for 
the smaller craft, as several of the catboats capsized, 
and many an amateur sailor got a ducking, though no- 
body was materially the worse for that day’s sport, and 
the members of the young club were much encouraged 
by the successful issue of the day. 

During the year there were a number of entertain- 
ments held at the club house, and the Atlantic Y. C. 
rendezvoused off our club house upon the occasion of 
their annual cruise. The house and grounds were much 
beautified during the season, and the club made very 
material progress. It is not, of course, my purpose 
to fohlow each year of the club’s existence in detail, as 
it would be uninteresting to most of the readers, and 
also take entirely too much space. But we may now 
be said to have fairly launched the organization in its 
career, having given it a home, and witnessed the re- 
sults of its first regatta. 

The season of 1887 opened very prosperously for us, 
and we were early in the field, but nothing of a very 
interesting character occurred to relate out of the inner 
club circle, the only important change in the board of 
officers was that the late W. H. Wilmarth was elected 
secretary, in place of Ph. J. Krackel, who declined to 
serve longer. The year may be said to have been a 
fairly successful one, though there were no particularly 
marked events, the annual regatta was good. In 1888 
the commodore’s flag was changed from the Curlew 
to the new Eurybia, then just off the ways. During 
the next few years the club managed to keep itself 
afloat in a fairly creditable manner, though, like all 
organizations of its nature, it had its vicissitudes, of 
which its finances was not the least. At times the 
membership would drop off considerably, and again it 
would pick up, but at no time was there any serious 
trouble. The officers during these years changed fre- 
quently, and the club has had numerous commodores, 
vice and rear commodores and, of course, the other 
‘officers were subject to many changes also. 

We now come to the most crucial time in the organ- 
ization’s existénce. - The lease was about to expire, and 
the owner of Echo Island declined a renewal; but very 
kindly offered to give the club the house it had con- 
structed, provided they could move it away within a 
specified tithe. After much discussion in the com- 
mittee, appointed to look into the matter, they pro- 
cured a very advantageous site from the town on the 
mainland adjacent, for a comparatively low rent. The 
next question was how to transfer the house from 
Echo Island to Hudson Park. This problem was solved 
after much difficulty, by making a contract with a com- 
pany to float it over the bay on large wrecking scows, 

. and place it on a foundation constructed for the pur- 
pose on the newly acquired leasehold in the Park. 

The house was slid upon the floats with compara- 
tively little injury, and prepared for its voyage across 
a sheet of water about half a mile wide, and now the real 
trouble began; the weather, which for some days had 
been fair, became cloudy and threatening, the wind 
shifted to the east and started to blow. The waves of 
the sound responded almost immediately, and began to 
roll in in such a menacing manner, that it commenced 
.to look as though the house would be deposited in 
fragments along the rocks and beaches of the adjacent 
shore? The scows, though buoyant enough to float the 
building over under ordinary conditions, were not ‘con- 
structed for such billows as were now bréaking over them 
nor was the house sufficiently strongly belayed to them 
to. stand such pitching and tossing; in fact, it was a 
shote house and not an arc. For a time the members 
‘ofthe club looked on in great dismay at. the struggling 
tug boat, the rocking frais and ile cracking and strain- 
fing timbers cf the brilding. “At last a happy thought 

~Strick.some of the party, “Why not pull her into a 
\..psm@llicove under a lee, and anchor: her there until the: 


geterbiew itself out,” The tug, of course, could not 
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enter the cove, as the water was too shoal, but when 
she came as near shore as possible, she was cast off, 
where many willing hands grasped the hawser and 
pulled their floating home into a place of comparative 
security, so that when the sky cleared and the sun broke 
forth once more, the building was found but little the 
worse for its tempestuous sea wore. It was finally 
placed upon the new location;“atd many were greatly 
astonished at the small amount of repairs that were 
necessary to make it -habitable-for. the club oncé_ =, 

The: new locality..was “more conyentiertt «4 en 
the old, and fora time the club pro! d greatly-but 
if it whe panier atiainaite, os was. lees” a“ bei 
in a public park, and a ey hax Suu 
wished we were Again Son the dsland,- or at “least, oft 
some end where _wescoulg STE atid eis 
anno y the pleasure ‘seakers, 
quarters to enjoy the summer breckes from, the sound: 
Years rolled on and the organization progressed slowly, 
and though many difficulties .were met, and at times 
the clouds were black and threatening, for us there 
Was & Qradual advancement. The fleet had increased 
immensely, and matty of the finest racing yachts were 
enrolled under. the club_burgee. Most of the races 
were successful, though of course, in common with all 
similar organizations, sonte were marred by calms and 
storms, but we had our full sharesef good sailing 
breezes, and very-Jitthe complaint can be made agaitist 
our race days. es aS Bo Bs 0 

In the last year of the lagt cefitury it bécaite evident 
that we woul have to modverOrice more, thot from the 
old cause, for the towh how ¥rown into the eity of New 
Rochelie, had treated us with all courtesy; and wé cduld 
retain our site as long as wé sired; but we had. out- 
grows eur accommodations... zHarrisoa’s Island, a 

eautiful piece -of sproperty On the torthert or inner 
side of Echo Bay,.and conmtainitig several acrés, was 
considered very desirable, “Gspécialy as there wad al- 
ready a mansion of ton ere size upon it. So this 
almost ideal spot-for- h of-4 yacht-club, was 
jeased on very favor. terms for along period of years; 
and it again becathe géctssary to move . the house. 
Again the floats weré*tafled into requisition, afid.again 
the building was slid upon them, and a much shorter. 
and more landtocked yo ege was started. This tifite, 
however, it was accounts Without accident or special 
incident, the elements being Sreous, and the yaclie 
ing season of ror was started-aider most promis- 
ing conditions; the two houses giving us ample accom- 
tmodations, while the lawn and: shade trees afforded 
pleasant lounging places for the yachtsmen and their 
guests while on shore. The restaurant was much im- 
proved, and the additional space indoors permitted of 
numerous. sleeping rooms.— The club now. increased 
very rapidly, and the roll was nearly, if not quite doubled 
in less than two years. Many improvements were 
made, such as floats, rumways, etc. The fleet, -at an- 
chor in the harbor, kept pace with the increase of 
membership, until the fleét- consisted of one hundred 
yachts, of all kinds, and unlike. many of our sister 
clubs, a very large .proportion of ‘these vessels. are 
always seen at anchor .neart-the club House when not 
sailing or cruising. : 

One of the most-imteresting features of the New 
Rochelle Y¥- C:, ts their summer series“ of short cruises. 
These usually started from the club anchorage on Sat- 
urday morning, and returned Suntlay aftérnoon. Some- 
times, however, we would.get away on Friday, and re- 
main away until Monday. evening,.especially if Monday 
was a holiday, «as im the case. of Labor day. Small 
trophies or. run prizes .were always awarded to the. 
first boat in each port, and a handicap was made by 
the regatta committee. so that all would have a chance. 
Often on these short ‘trips-the fleet would consist of 
from twenty to twenty-five vessels of all kinds, and 
many of these tacés would-be of cpisiderable interest. 

ast summer, for ‘instance, ‘imscrossing the sound ‘from 
Black Rock ‘to North ort, the yachts were struck by 
quite a heavy. squall in mid ‘sound, and it was a very 
pretty sight to see those amateur sailors handle their 
craft in the blow. -Many of them were mere boys, and 
some of the boats were small and hard pressed, but 
not an accident occurred, afid most of the crews man- 
aged to keep their respective places in the contest, and 
the fleet reached Northport well bunched, though not 
a few decks: were wet; and in some instances some 
water had been taken into the cabins, as‘ we could tell 
by the great amount of bedding that was on deck when 
we reached our anchorage to receive the benefit of the 
last rays of the setting sun. 

The racing rules, time allowances, etc., of the New 
Rochelle Y. C., have been for several years governed 
by the regulations of the Long Island Sound Y. R. A., 
of which the club, Tike most of the other yachting or- 
ganizations along the Sound, is a member. 
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Mr. George Crouse Cook, of thé Messrs 
MacConnell & *Cook, han coae out® , a 
eras launch, for Mr..Wr-A.. Brown, -of New York 
City. The boat will be naméd ChivPsi, ‘and Mr, . 
will use her at Sheltes suandaemere 

1; Bit. 






summers. Chi Psi is” $6it. Gver a 
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PRINCESS—-30-FOOTER——CABIN PLAN-——DESIGNED BY B. B. CROWNINSHIELD FOR GEORGE WRIGHT. 
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Princess—30-Footer. 


THE pole-mast sracing “30-footer “Princess; plans of 
which boat,appear in this issue, was designed by Mr. B. 
B. Crowninshield, and built for Mr. George Wright by 
Messrs. H. W. Embree & Son. 

Princess is a smart looking boat, and the plans show a 
compact craft of excellent design. She is splendidly out 
together, and. great attention was -paid to her constriic- 
tion, as a glance at the plans will show. 


As the boat was to be used for racing'and ample deck 


~ room was-essential for the handling of spars and sii!s, 


Mr. , Crowninshield abandoned the. old. style of cabin 
house and spbstituted the marrow trunk cabin. This 
_ change . ac Great. improvement in every way, for it 
* gave mich more room on’ detk, added to-the boat’s ap- 
“pearance, atid did not injure the accommodations eae. 
.* e cockp:t 









; ; i - ec d widest point. 
— , ~~ eee ~ . a di “=T wo —_ is. FUNNing rene ee the cock- 
of 2.9 ft. € is re |~of © most. .pit from “gabin™ house, these tly to the 
selected oak, cedat, and pine ing — Tas cantiiee attmeth ee should: be followed 
with the strut jand rudder, are of, special bronze’ _in- all. cabin trunk “ne pew ce In some 
castings. The-absolute-safety Jaunch is assured cases it may’scem objectiog . in. gettin and out of 
by water-tight subdivision, y air tanks: ~ the cabin. fragt’ the tockptts mit ifthe companionway is 
which extend under the deck ‘starboard: made Seeieieatly Fetes, this: will. not prove a great au- 
sides through the-length: of the A -spéed of 15 - noyence, and. > than compensate-in the safety and 
miles is spy ma tun. <The yacht = ‘atid: es 
is being built at the yard of the Poucher~Co., City Below 38 quite-toomy;-and there is full head 
Island. ek ote s : aan meee the:house. The main cabin is 8ft. long. On 
nae ee : side are transoms or sofas, and behind these are 
. as ‘ wide berths 6ft. 6in. long. forward énd of the 
The first American exhibition of pleasure boats cabin there is a sideboard Jocker. onthe port si:le, 
moved by screw propellers, and eset from 1s to and 2 hanging ows gepcelta. the starboard side. The 
nearly soft. long, will’ soon be opened. Its dates are atin Sor 3 vi the transoms. 
Monday, Feb. 8, to Saturday Feb. 20, inclusive, and its A door onthe port side of forward bulkhead leads 
home is the new Herald e Exhibition Hall, at to the part of which is tinder the cabin house. 
. Broadway and Thirty-fourth St... This show will be — The is, very-completely §tted....On the. starboard 
open to the public from 10 A. M. to 11 P. M. side, and reacled the galley, is the 
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, 


toilet room, © 


which is 4ft. long and fitted with a patent closet, a fold- 
ing wash-basin, and a linen closet. A skylight ventilates 
the main cabin, the galley and the toilet. The boat -is 
very cheerful below, as the oblong-glass ports in the 
sides of the cabin trunk admit a great deal of light. 

The sail plan was worked out with considerable care, 
with the result that it is a handsome and well balanced 
rig. 

The dimensions are as follows: 





Length— 

AMIEL sis sis eis owe ts set ies rnneeviinel soft. 3%4in. 

REARS, acbdeewns exc neredugeessSeaen goft. 
Overhang— 

RR 5 vars nak ee ty Oak Wiebe Se bn ob oft. _ 9}%4in. 

SUD) wwe chaos he Viiee WORW bie weehs b 40.0% oft. 5¥in. 
Breadth— 

iis ads bewdiywiessd tae’ shoes 11ft. 2 ‘in. 

2 f REESE Ee Pe loft. “9%4in. 

DEED ab dev bop eeu bones eves oveubie 5ft. 7%4in. 
Draft— 

NN." hin cin dis od eww Hove 448 60et 7fit. 9 in. 

PED. sige sleaCevalenvees cdueceabiese 2ft. 6 in. 
Freeboard— 

OME iishcn bi 0d6te dws wee tionaduewedd sey 3ft. in 

RN asks 5-0 GiA atin Web shaw od Ch040 00 2ft. 37%in. 

MNO Ot s Besides s oede ast s Bias a> 2ft. 7%4in. 
Area— 

Midship section ..............6.e... 23.8 sq. ft. 

en ek CEST RET EEE EEE 17.30 $q. ft. 

Total lateral plane .................5 124.4 $q- ft.. 

Total wetted surface ................ =e ©. 
Dinplacemet: > 550556 68s bias ess cist. aseee 22,420 Ibs. 
Sail area— “= 

as Batt. Ai Tac ws eta osesl Se 219 sq. ft. 

SIE NSa'cy sus oss sce pegvecees deste 203 $q. 

DEEN hd 5K. oto eb es sa dccecnceeanee 1,163 sq. ft. 

We As. 25: een toe Bes ce 1,985 89, ft. 
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PRINCESS—-30-FOOTER——LINES 


Interlake Yachting Letter. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, Jan. 30.—The little 16ft. restricted 
class is catching on in a remarkable way, and the pros- 
ts are, that at least a half dozen boats will be built 
in time for next season’s use in Detroit. Rear Com. 
F. Floyd has ordered a design from Mr. Carlton 
Wilby, a young designer that has recently located at 
Detroit, and she will be built right up to the limit of 
her class. The preliminary lines have been turned out, 
are corrected, and the final drawings will be completed 
this week. Com. Lloyd is negotiating with two De- 
troit builders, and an Eastern firm, but has not decided 
just where he will have her built, but it is probable 
she will be constructed in the East. Several Cleveland 
yachtsmen have taken kindly to the idea, and it looks 
as if three would ‘be built here. Mr. James Kenedy 
is considering a design, and is very favorably impressed 
with it. Mr. Kenedy has been a power boat man, but 
_is so taken with the idea, that he has about made up 
his mind to desert the power boat for one of the little 
res boats. as 
Obtaining crews has been a detrimental feature to 
yachting hereabouts, but these little single handers, 
to supply a long felt want, and will in all proba- 
i ome ex ngly popular before the summer 
is half over. Mr. Summer, of this city, has ordered a 
i from Chicago for a 16-footer, and she will 
be built by The 18-footer building for Mr. 
‘Watterson is about completed, and is a neat appearing 
craft. -She is rather more conservative than the aver- 
e racing boat, having quite moderate. overhangs. 
Her bow is finely drawn out, giving her an easy en- 
trance, and she has a nice run aft: Judging from ap- 
Pearances, she ought to be reasonably fast. She will 
carry. an enormous jib and mainsail rig, having 650 sq. 
‘ the two pieces. The yawl building for Dr. N. 
has been finished, is a credit to her 
. is a typical cruising 
1 has remarkable 
below decks. She 
April, and after being 
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AND CONSTRUCTION 


fitted out, will be taken to the head of the lakes, thence 
to St. Louis, where her owner will remain. several 
weeks, and then return to Cleveland. Mr, James Mar- 
shall, of. Toledo, is building a 21-footer with which 
he intends to capture the Walker Cup, at Detroit, next 
summer; he also intends shipping her to Chicago to 
enter her in the races for the Sir Thomas, Lipton 
trophy. An 18-footer is being built for Mr. Benis, of 
Erie, from a design by Mr. B. B. Crowninshield, of 
Boston. She is to be up to the limit of the class, and 
will be sailed in the races.of the Inter Lake Yachting 
Association, and will also compete for the Huntington 
trophy No. 4. , 
Buffalo has the building fever in eafnest, and: per- 
haps more. boats are building in that city than at any 
of the other lake ports. A big yawl is to be’ built for 
Mr. Summer Hayward, designed by Crowninshield, a 
30ft. cruising yawl for Mr. Hussey, designed by W. 
H. Hand, Jr.; and a sft. one-design ined by the same 
designer, of which four: boats were originally to have 
been built. .This number has been increased to nine, 
or more than double the amount of the ‘original order. 
A gentleman, whose name is withheld for the-present, 
is having a 21-footer designed in the East, where she 
will also be built, and the order calls*for her com- 
pletion by April 15, In a létter received yesterday, he 
stated that the new boat would'be as extreme as the 
law governing the construction. of the restricted arft. 
class allows. It has practically been décided ‘to have 
her canvas made by. Messrs Cousens and Pratt, of 
Boston. - Another boat for the same class is being 
built by one of the Buffalo builders, but has-not been 
sold. Her builder and designer is a. iar old salt. 
Each winter he selects some particular. class, ‘one he 
thinks likely to be ‘most pdpular,; = out his design, 
and sets to work. . When his task is completed, 
looks around for a buyer, and ‘invariably $ one. 
The remarkable part of this story is that in most cases 
he has turned out the speediest in. the Buffalo 
Y. C., in their ee classes. .The Hussar II, recently 
purchased from Mr: Geo. H. McNeely; of Philadelphia, 
y Com. E. T. Affieck, of Toledo, start on her trip 
for the lakes, on or about May 1. On April 15, Com. 
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PLAN——DESIGNED BY B. B. CROWNINSHIELD FOR GEORGE WRIGHT. 


blood poison. -Little attention was paid to it at the 
. time, but .it failed to heal, and gradually grew worse, 
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Affleck’s two sons, accompanied by a picked crew, will 
leave Toledo. The yacht will be brought through the 
St, Lawrence River and Welland Canal, stcppirg at 
all way ports on'the trip. It is expected that the yacht 
will reach Toledo about: June 15, after which she will 
be hauled out, and cleaned up. She will then leave 
for Put-In- Bay, to attend the annual regatta of the I. 
L. Y. A., where she will be entered in the races. 
After the regatta: she will proceed up the lake with 
the commodore and his family for an extended cruise. 

The announcement of the death of Com. Henry 
Tracy, of Toledo, has been a shock to the fresh-water 
yachtsmen, and all ‘are’ deeply. grieved at his sudden 
demise. Com. Tracy was one of the oldest yachtsmen 
on the lakes, and has'done much for yachting. He was 
an enthusiastic yachtsman,. and anything pertaining to 
the sport was sacred to. him. It was primarily due 
to yachting that he met his death. Last year he was 
commodore. of the Inter.Lake-Y. A., and when the 
time for the departure: had -arrived, it was blowing a 
gale. This, however, was the comodore’s delight, as 
he enjoyed nothing more.than to get out in a good 
blow. «It was also. imperative. that he arrive at the 
Bay that night, as he was. slated for a speech. To use 
the commodore’s own. words; “It was a muzzler, dead 
ahead, but I could not disappoint my friends,” and he 
didn’t. The trip was..sixty;miles from Toledo, and a 
beat all ‘the way, but he put her through it, and while 
an old.man, never uttered a single complaint, and that 
evening, as though. nothing. had happened, made a 
speech to the small: gathering who had weathered the 
blow. Next day, after the gale had subsided, and the 
fleet. began to arrive, the old commodore was on hand 
to greet each new arrival, and attended to the duties 
of his position as commodore. It was on the trip that 
he .sustained the. slight injury that ultimately resulted 
im his death: - A: scratch on the fore finger turned into 





Finally. the finger was amputated, but it appears that 
the poison had gone beyond the amputation, and ona 
Jan. 19 he died. He was 67 years of age. A singular 
coincidence followed his sudden demise. His 
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Dolomite was compeletly destroyed two days after 
his death. A freshet, caused’ by the breaking up of the 
ice in the river alongside of which the T. Y. A. yachts 
were hauled out, failed to go out into the-lake.. It 
backed up, overflowed its banks, and several of the 
huge cakes of ice were thrown with terrific force 
against a tug, which in turn, was thrown on top of 
Dolomite, smashing her beyond repair. 

Mr. J. Johnson, of Buffalo, who was formerly part 
owner of Echota, one of the Canadian cup trial boats 
that was recently sold to a Cleveland yachtsman, has 
purchased Beaver, the Canadian craft that defended 
the cup, the year that Echota was built as a possible 
defender. Mr. Johnson states that he will have a new 
suit of sails made for the craft, and will enter her in 
all of the important races the coming season. With 
the purchase of Beaver, there will be four of the Can- 
adian cup boats on Lake Erie, and there should be 
some spirited racing in this class. Detroit and Cadal- 
lac have had the field practically to themselves, and 
have run away from everything in sight. Echota, 
which has been rechristened White Ribbon, will be 
placed in first-class racing shape, and with a picked 
crew will try to carry off her share of the prizes. The 
same can be said of Beaver, and with four of these 
boats in one race being sailed the limit, and all being 
quite evenly matched, the racing should be of the very 
best. White Ribbon is more or less of a conundrum, 
never having been tried out against Cadallac or De- 
troit. In a series of races at the Pan American Ex- 
position, in which two were sailed, she was once de- 
feated by Beaver, in a heavy weather contest, by four 
minutes, and in the next race scored a victory over 
Beaver, in an eight to ten mile breeze, of more than 
ten minutes. Last summer the Beaver and Cadallac 
sailed three races, in which the latter won all three, 
but they were very close, some being decided by 
seconds. Detroit has never been tried out against 
either White Ribbon or Beaver, so that the result of 
a race between the four is very much in doubt, but 
at present it is the main topic of conversation, and pre- 
dictions as to the outcome are heard on every hand. 

The following officers were elected at the recent 
meeting of the Detroit Boat Club Yachtsmen: Com., 
John L. Dexter; Vice-Com., C.-A. Newcomb; Rear 
Com., E. F. Lloyd; Sec’y and Treas., Northam Warren; 
Fleet Capt., Dr. T. B. Aldrich. Directors, Com. John 
H. Smedley, John A. Rathbone, Phil. Wright and Dr. 
E. M. Houghton. 

The Grosse Point Ice Y. C., elected the following: 
Com., John Kies; Vice-Com., Archie Michie; Rear 
Com., John Pichea; Fleet Capt., J. Van De Spitte; Sec’y 
and Treas., Miner A. Gregg; Fleet Surg., Dr. Herman 
Kreit; Meas., Edward Rogers; Asst. Meas., Archie 
Michie, Jr. 

The following officers were elected to serve for the 
coming year, by the Buffalo Y. C.: Com., Henry Bis- 
good; Vice-Com., Theodore N. Fowler; Sec’y and 
Treas., Maj. Frank E. Wood; Fleet Surg., Dr E. P. 
Hussey; Meas., Frank D. Wood. Directors, Eugene 
C. Roberts, John M. Fisher and H. A Warren. The 
following Regatta Committee was also elected: Robert 
A. Henssler, H. A. Chamberlain and H. Wilson Saun- 
ders. 

Com. G. W. Maytham will build a 4oft. steel boat 
from designs to be selected from the Forest’ anp 
STREAM designing contest: 

C. W. Scuout, Jr. 


American Power-Boat Association Challenge 
Cup for Power-Boats. 


The American Power-Boat Association have offered 
a perpetual challenge cup, to be known as the American 
Power-Boat Association challenge cup. 

The three races comprising the first match for this 
cup will be held on June 23, 24, and 25, 1904. 

The course will be from a starting line in the Hudson 
River off the Columbia Y. C. club house at Eighty-sixth 
street and Riverside Drive, Borough of Manhattan, city 
and State of New York, to and around a stake-boat 
anchored up the Hudson River not more than twenty 
miles above the starting line, and return. 

Entries for this match must be filed with the chairman 
of the Cup Committee on or before June 13, 1904, and a 
certificate of measurement as specified in sub-division “f” 
of Article VII. of the Declaration must be filed with the 
chairman on or before said date. 

The first match will be managed by the Cup Committee 
of the association. 

All boats entering must be measured by Mr. Gielow, 
or his assistant, before the race; all arrangements for 
same should be made with Mr. Gielow, 50 Broadway, 
New York city. : 

This match is open to power-boats of all kinds, viz., 
naphtha, steam, electric, and kerosene, which comply with 
the provisions of Article I. of the Declaration of Trust. 

Except as herein modified, The American Power-Boat 
Association shall be deemed to be the challenged club in 
construing the Declaration of Trust. ; 

J. H. Wainwright, American Y. C.; H. J. Gielow, At- 
lantic Y. C.; E. W. Graef, Brooklyn Y. C.; Edw. M. 
MacLellan, Manhasset Bay Y. C.; Anson B. Cole, Man- 
hasset Bay Y. C., chairman, 63 Wall street, New York 
city, N. Y., are the Committee on Challenge Cup. | 

The races for this cup are for the purpose of promoting 
speed contests and improving and perfecting models and 
construction of engines for, and lines of, power-boats. 
Below are the terms and conditions which: shall govern 
the tenure of the said cup and the competitions therefor. 

i _ rganized yacht club in the United States which 
5 ts LF ET actin Power Boat jation, and ae 
organized yacht club of good standing in any other country, sl 
rate toed ia pecordance with the terms and conditions of this 
agreement. os i 

ici — ll be limited. to boats 
a ae ose a under the rules of the 
American Power Boat a ah: an sa the time of the 
Sey ee ast tan tee 26ft.; but in no case shall the rating be 
than the waterline length. 


icle III.—All matches shall be sailed under the rules and 
regulations, oj the American Power Boat Association in force at 
the time o 


challenge. 
Article —_ match shall be managed of 
ee IN caet ibe eeleciad Uy the thelleagad’ Geb one by 





“of the mast and length of gaff are to be the 


size of li 


the challenging “ctub; and a third to be chosen by the two thus 
selected. Each of said clubs shall nominate its representative, and 
notify the other club of his acceptance of the nomination within 
fifteen days after the acceptance of the challenge. This committee 
shall have all the powers of a race committee, and shall elect its 
chairman from .its own number. Subject to the Declaration of 
‘Trust. gaverning this cup, the committee shall have entire direc- 
tion of the match, regardless of the number of entries. 

Article V.—The club holding the cup shall defend it between 
May 30 and Oct. 1, both inclusive, against all challenges, under 
the conditions as set forth in this instrument. The date for the 
first race of any series for this cup shall be not earlier than 
May 30 nor later than Oct. 1. 

Article VI.—AlIl challenges shall be in writing, and signed by the 
proper official or officials of the challenging club. to insure a 
contest, one challenge must be delivered at least six months before 
the date set for the match. Subsequently,. other clubs may 
challenge and enter the same contest on the terms proposed and 
accepted in the first challenge received; but no challenge shall be 
received later than ten days before the date set for the first race 


_ of the match, 


Article VII.—(a). A match shall consist of three races, to be 
sailed on consecutive days, excluding Sundays. (b) Courses 
shall be not less than twenty nor more than forty nautical miles. 
(c). Courses shall be laid in water of not less than two fathoms, 
and as free from turns as practicable, but the finish must be at 
the starting line. (d). The start shall be one gun flying start 
with a preparatory signal to be given five minutes theretofore, all 
boats to start in one class and at the same time. The time of start 
shall be sufficiently early to allow the slowest boat to cover the 
course and finish before one hour after sunset, barring accidents. 
(e). The winner of the match shall be determined by the point 
system, whereby each boat entering and finishing a race of a 
match receives one point for her entry and one additional point 
for each boat which she defeats, the winner being that boat scor- 
ing the highest aggregate number of points in all the races of the 
match. A boat which starts in a race, but does not finish before 
one hour after sunset, shall receive no points for that race, but 
shall be counted as a defeated boat in that race by the boats finish- 
ing (f). Each club whose challenge has been accepted shall name 
its representative boat in such challenge, and shall file with the 
challenged club, and the secretary of the American Power Boat 
Association, at least ten days before the date set for the first race 
a certificate of the measurer. of such club of the measurement of 
such boat, as measured under the rules of the American Power 
Boat Association in force at the time of such challenge, and 
written upon the blank form pooreoe by the American Power 
Boat Association. (g). No club shall enter more than one boat 
for the same match. (h). A boat to be eligible to compete shall 
be the bona fide property of a member or members in good stand- 
ing of the club it represents. (i). Boats must be measured pre- 
vious to the match by the measurer of the challenged club, and 
must have aboard when measured and when racing a suitable 
anchor and cable, compass and two life buoys. 

Article VIII.—The club challenging and the challenged club 
may by mutual consent and eement fix and decide all the 
terms artd conditions of the match (not inconsistent with the terms 
and conditions of this instrument), whether relating to dates, 
courses, notices, or any other matter whatsoever pertaining to the 
match or preliminary~thereto, except that the challenged club 
must immediately upon receipt and acceptance of first challenge 
notify in writing the secretary of the American Power Boat Asso- 
ciation of the fact, ahd transmit to him a copy of such challenge; 
and the date for the first race of such match shall not be set for 
a day earlier than thirty days after the course, dates, and any 
ether matters having been agreed upon, and written notice of the 
same sent to the secrefary.of the American Power Boat Associa- 
tion. The ¢hallenging“andichallenged clubs may also, by mutual 
agreement,~waive such provisions of this instrument as would 
otherwise govern the match or the preliminaries thereof; Pro- 
vided, however, That the written consent of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Power Boat Association shall have been 
first obtained. 

Article IX.—If deemed desirable, the terms of this agreement 
may be modified by the American Power Boat Association while 


the cup is in their possession, and when not in their possession, 


by agreement between the American Power Boat Association and 
the club having custody of the cup; Provided, however, That no 
modifications shall be made during the pendency of any challenge 
unless consented to in writing by all the challengers. 

Article X.—In case the club having the custody of the cup shall 
be dissolved or shall ceas: to exist, or shall refuse to or fail to 
comply with all the terms and conditions hereof, the said cup 
shall thereupon revert to the American Power Boat Association, 
and shall continue, subject to the terms and conditions of this 
instrument. $ 


Desigiting Competition. 
$225 ta Prizes 


Two designing competitions have been given in 
Forest AND STREAM. ‘The first was for a 25{t. water- 
line cruiser; the second was for a 15ft. one-design class. 
Both competitions were very successful. The great in- 
terest taken if those competitions has prompted us to 
give a third one, open to amateurs and professionals. 
rhe prizes which will be given are as follows: 

First prize—$roo. 

Second prize—$6o. 

Third prize—$4o. ; 

Fourth prize—$25, offered by Mr. Theodore Zerega 
for the best interior. plan. ; 

The designs are for a yacht conforming to the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

l.. Centerboard cruiser, 4oft. 1. w. 1. 

ll. Boat must not draw over 6ft with centerboard up. 
be af The lowest freeboard to covering board must 

t. 
lhe design must be modern in every particular, with- 





‘ out containing any extreme or abnormal features. The 


conditions have been made as simple as possible, that 
competitors might have all latitude and scope in work- 
ing out their ideas. We wish to produce an able and 
comfortable cruising boat, one that shall have ample 
accommodation for two or three men living aboard for 
a period of several months, and one that can be easily 
managed at all times by two or three paid hands, The 
draft is restricted to Oft. in order that the boat may 


have access to nearly all the desirable harbors, and 


may, thereby, widely increase her cruising field. 


Drawings Required, 


I. Sheer plan, scale }in—1ft—showing center of 


.buoyancy, center of lateral resistance and center of 


Il. Half breadth, scale }4in.—=1ft. 

III. Body plan, scale 4in.—rft. 

IV. Cabin plan, inboard profile and at least one 
cross section, scale }4in.=1ft. 

V. Two sail plans, scale %4in—1ft.; one as a yawl; 


effort of both rigs. 


“one as a ‘pole mast sl 


In the case of the aaa the position and height 
same as 
in the cutter fe, xe must show working topsaii and 
t 

VI: ballast outside on keel except amount neces- 


An outline. specification must accompany each de- 
sign. The drawings should be carefully made and let- 
tered. All drawings should be-on white paper or 
tracing cloth in black ink. No colored inks or pig- 
ments should be used. The designs must bear a nom- 
and no indication must be given of the 


-sary for trimming. 


author. In a sealed envelope; however, -the designer - 
must inclose his own name and address, together with 
his nom-de-plume. All designs must be received at the 
office of the Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 
346 Broadway, New York City, not later than March 
I, 1904. All drawings will be returned, but postage 
should accompany each. ; 

The Forest anD STREAM reserves the right to pub- 
lish any or all of the designs. 

Mr. Clinton H. Crane, ot the firm of Messrs. Tams, 
Lemoine & Crane, who passed upon the designs sub- 
mitted for the 25ft. with great care, has again con- 
sented to judge the designs and make the awards. 


House-boats and Inland Waters. 


Thomas A. Fulton, whose house-boat Mon Mon was 
lost off the Oriental Hotel, at Manhattan Beach, on 
June 14, 1902, has failed in his suit to recover the value 
of the boat from the president and directors of the 
Insurance Company of North America, in which com- 
pany he held a policy of marine insurance. The com- 
pany had obligated itself to pay damages only in case 
the Mon Mon was lost in inland waters. Judge Adams, 
of the United States District Court, before whom the 
action was tried, has decided that the waters of the 
Atlantic Ocean, off Coney Island, cannot be held to be 
inland, even though they are within the lines established 
by the authority of Congress for the application of 
provisions concerning inland navigation. Judge Adams 
said in part: “The policy here was a New York con- 
tract, presumably framed with a view to the definition 
made by the courts of the State, and it cannot, ap- 
parently, be affected by the laws of the United States 
made for the purpose not within the purview of the 
parties at the time of the contract. This loss occurred 
over three miles to the eastward of Norton’s Point, the 
western end of Coney Island, and the natural outer 
boundary of inland waters belonging to New York Bay. 
Ocean waters cannot be changed to inland waters by 
legislation particularly designed to secure safety from 
collision in navigation. * * * House-boats are not as 
frequent in this country as abroad, but it-is well-known 
that here, as well as elsewhere, they are adapted for 
use in protected waters only.”—New York Times, 
Jan. 31. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 
The schooner yacht Scimitar, owned by Messrs W. 
A. and A. B. Hart, has been sold to Mr. George A. 
Suter. The transfer was effected through Mr. Stanley 
M. Seaman’s agency. F 
RRR 


Mr. L. D. Sampsdell will conduct a yacht brokerage 
business at 612 Gravier street, New Orleans, La., under 
the name of the Southern Yacht Agency. Mr. Samps- 
dell will represent Mr. B. B. Crowninshield in New 
Orleans. 

RRR 


The steam yacht Felicia, owned. ‘bythe late E. W. 
Bliss, has been sold to a well-known yachtsman of. 
Providence, R. I., through the brokerage department 
of Henry J. Gielow. _ Felicia, which is one of the 
speediest yachts in the fleet, was tested by a U. S. 
Naval Board, June 5, 1898, over the measured mile in 
Narragansett Bay, going four times over the course, 
and made an average speed of 17.39 knots, or 20.02 
statute miles. In the summer of 1899 she made a six- 
teen days’ cruise from New York to Bar Harbor and 
return, more than 1,000 knots, on a coal consumption 
of 38 tons for main engine, electric light plant, and all 
other machinery. She was built of steel in 1868, by 
the John N. Robins Co., and is of 213 gross, and 145 
net tonnage. Her dimensions are: 179ft. over all; 
142ft. 4in. waterline; 20ft. beam; 11ft. depth of hold; 
3it. 6in. draft. 

She is driven by four cylinder, triple expansion en- 
gines, supplied with steam from two Roberts water 
tube boilers. She has five watertight compartments, 
so arranged that she would keep afloat if'any two of 
them were flooded. 7 

Ree YT 


Telegraphic reports from Key West, Florida, state 
that the schooner Sylph, owned by Mr. John A. Berkey, 
of St. Paul, Minn., was wrecked on a reef 10 miles E. 
of Key West, on January 28. The owner, his guests, 
and the crew were taken off the yacht by a pilot boat, 
and were landed at Key West. The yacht lies in a 
bad position, and it is believed she will be a total loss. 
Sylph was built in 1889, by J. M. Bayles & Son, of 
Port Jefferson, L. I. 
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A race will be held under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Power-boat Association, on Decoration Day, May 
30, 1904, open to all boats whose owners are members 
of clubs which are enrolled in the association. The race 
will be open to all classes, and will be held in Man- 
hasset Bay, off Port Washington, L. I., starting at 
2 o’clock in the afternoon. The course for the smaller 
classes will be confined to the waters of Manhasset Bay, 
making a start off Manhasset Bay Y. C. club house. 
The course for the larger boats will be from the same 
starting line, out into the Sound and return. | For first, 
second, and third prizes, the association will award 
their pennant to the boats finishing first, second, and 
third in each class. The Association Prize Pennant for 
first prize, is a broad pennant with a blue field and a 
white propeller in the center. In the upper left-hand 
corner is the class letter, and in the lowér right-hand 
corner the year. The second prize is the same ar- 
rangement, with a red field and a white propeller and 
letter. The third prize is white field with red propeller 
and letter. Other prizes will probably be given in each 
class. The Manhasset Bay Y. C. has extended the 
courtesies of the club house to the visiting clubs, mem- 
bers of the association. Entry blanks will shortly be 
mailed to each of the clubs, members of the association. 
Entries will close at 6 o’clock the day before the race, 
and from inquiries which have already been received 
by the secretary, a very interesting race is expected. 
The association rules and tittie allowatices will govern 
the contest. 52 ie 
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Officers of A. C. A., 1904. 


Commodore,—C. F. Wolters, 14 Main St. E., Rochester, N. Y. 
Seeretary-Treasurer—John Sears Wright, 519 West End Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y 


ATLANTIC DIVISION. 
Vice Commapeiea-i., C. Kretzmer, L. C. Schepp Building, New 
York. 
Rear-Commodore—W. A. Furman, 846 Berkeley Ave., Trenton, N.J. 
Purser—M. Ohlmeyer, Jr., 201 Palisade Ave., West Hoboken, N. J. 
Executive Committee—H. L. Pollard, 138 Front St., New York; 
N. S. Hyatt, Ossining, N. Y.; H. C. Allen, 54 Prospect St., 
Trenton, N. J. 
Board of Governors—R. J. Wilkin, 26 Court St.,-Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Racing Board—H. L. Quick, Yonkers, N. Y. 


CENTRAL DIVISION. 


Vcie-Co urs-Ak g ETAOIN SHRDL shrdlu etaoin ois shrdlu 
Vice-Commodore—H. W. Breitenstein, 511 Market St., Pittsburg, 


‘a. 

Rear-Commodore—H. C. Hoyt, 164 Crescent Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Purser—Frank C. Demmler, 526 Smithfield St., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Executive Committee—Jesse J. Armstrong, Rome, N. Y.; John 
S. Wright, 519 West Ave., Rochester, f. ‘ae . 

Boos ¢ Governors—C. P. Forbush, 14 Main St., East, Rochester, 


Racing Board—Harry M. Stewart, 8 Main St., East, Rochester, 


EASTERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—Henri Schaeffer, Manchester, N. H. 
Rear-Commodore—H. M. S. Aiken, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Purser, Edw. B. Stearns, Manchester, N. H. 

Executive Committee—B. F. Jacobs, Jr., West Medford, Mass.; 
D. S. Pratt, Jr., Wellesley Hills, Mass.; Marcus Butler, 
Lawrence, Mass.; William W. Crosby, Woburn, Mass. 

es of Governors—Paul Butler, U. S. Cartridge Co., Lowell, 

ass. 

Racing Board—Paul Butler, U. S. Cartridge Co., Lowell, Mass.; 
H. D. Murphy, alternate. 


NORTHERN DIVISION. 
Vie aaeyee coos W. McLean, 303 St. James St., Montreal, 


nada. 
Rear-Commodore—Wm. Sparrow, Toronto. 
Purser—J. V. Nutter, Montreal, Canada. 
Executive Committee—C, E. Britton, Gananoque, Ont.; Harry 
Page, Toronto. 
Board of Governors—J. N. MacKendrick, Galt, Ont. 
Racing Board—E. J. Minet, Montreal, Canada. 


WESTERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—Burton D. Munhall, care of Brooks Household 
Art Co., Cleveland, O. 

Rear-Commodore—Chas. J. Stedman, National Lafayette Bank, 
: Cincinnati, O. 

Purser—Geo. A. Hall, care of Bank of Commerce, Cleveland, O. 
Executive Committee—Thos. P. Eckert, 31 West Court St., Cin- 
cinnati, O.; Dr. H. L. Frost, 10 Howard St., Cleveland, O. 

Board of Go ernors—Henry C. Morse, Peoria, Ill. 


From Chapter I., Section 1, of the by-laws of the A. C. A.: 

“Application for membership shall be made to the Division 
Pursers, and shall be accompanied by the recommendation of an 
active member and by the sum of two dollars, one dollar as 
entrance fee and one dollar as dues for the current year, to be 
refunded in case of non-election of the applicant.” 


Cruise of the Red and the Green. 


A Canoe Cruise in the Lake Temagami Region. 
BY ARTHUR L, WHEELER. 


The Story which won the Third Prize of $15 in “Forest 
and Stream” Canoe Cruising Competition. 


(Continued from page 97.) 


July 8 From Glasford Lake up McDonald Creek. 
Short portage to Moxam Lake. Up creek into Burwash 
Lake. To Ross Lake. Short carry into southeast arm of 
Rabbit Lake, thence northwest to outlet of Rabbit Lake. 
Distance, about ten miles. 

At breakfast we decided to make the outlet of Rabbit 








“The Rabbit” on Rabbit Lake. 


Lake before camping. Not far above Glasford Lake we 
Saw another large bull moose feeding in a deadwater, 
but although we approached within fifty yards, we did 
not get near enough for a picture. The day proved very 
hot, and we found it necessary to take a siesta after lunch 
on Burwash Lake. 

The map is wrong in showing ates 


connection 
Ross Lake and the southeast bay 


a 
of 


Rabbit Lake, 





FOREST AND STREAM, 


two bodies of water are absolutely unconnected, although 
they approach to within a few rods of each other. A 
very short and easy portage is there necessary. 

Another siesta was necessary after we had reached 
Rabbit Lake, and this was pleasantly supplemented -by the 
discovery of a cold spring brook on the north shore. 
Springs are very scarce in that country, and this was the 
first one we had seen. Indeed, when I was told before- 
hand that there were no springs, I was incredulous, but 
it is true. Only the most painstaking search will reveal 
any springs, and then they are few and widely scattered. 
I suppose this is due to the geological formation of the 
country. The water of*the lakes is perfectly good, but 
is too warm to be really palatable. 

Rabbit Lake seemed to us magnificent after the smatl 
lakes through which we had come. It is a splendid sheet 
of water with high, rocky shores and many deep bays, 
and so large that one may paddle nearly twenty miles 





Deposit of Glacial Boulders in Diamond Lake. 


straight away. Nearly every foot of the shores is covered 
with splendid trees, mostly red pine, The exhilaration 
of paddling along this beautiful laké made us almost for- 
get the extreme heat, and it was not long before we shad 
covered the.two or three mlies that separated: us ftom? 
the outlet. We had expected to camp on the right bank 
of the outlet, but finding two rangers already there, we 
crossed to the left bank, where we found an excellent 
spot just at the point where the Metabetchouan ‘leaves 
the lake. We were now at the place which we should 
have reached had we come directly up the river from 
Third Bass Pond. 

The fishing in Rabbit Lake was excellent. In about 
half an hour the fishing contingent caught in one troll 
five large doré, a large pike, and a good sized bass. They 
then returned to camp, since these were all the fish that 
we could eat at two meals. At the entrance to the river, 
where the water was from ten to twenty feet deep, we 
could see the doré lying by squadrons and divisions. The 
doré is a good fish to eat, especially when baked before 
an open fire with a strip or two of bacon dropped over 
him just to give him the proper flavor. We found him 
the equal of bass, and these two fish furnished most of 
our fish courses. They are inferior to lake trout, but 
much superior to pike. Indeed, we never ate the last 
named fish, for we could always secure the others. 

The heat continued, and we passed a night that was 
fairly stifling. But civilization, as we learned later, suf- 
fered worse than we. 

July 9. The heat and the news from the rangers that 
there were lake trout (or gray trout, as they call them), 
in the lake decided us to spend a day in camp, and have 
a try at the fish. We trolled deep with a pound or two 
of sinkers, but without success. Once a good fish was 
hooked, but it proved to be an unusually large doré. But 
we thoroughly enjoyed the beauties of Rabbit Lake. The 
northeast bay, with its high cliffs, is especially fine. And 
it was a perfect day. Who shall say that it is all of fish- 
ing to fish? 

July 10. Through Rabbit Lake from the outlet around 
Rabbit Point to the inlet in northwest bay. Camp cn 
an island. Distance, about eight miles. 

Eight miles is not much of a day’s work on paper, but 
we had good reasons for going very leisurely. The dis- 
tance may actually be a hard day’s work, if one faces 
a strong head wind all the way, a common occurrence 
on these large lakes. The wind was kind to us, however, 
and if we had been in a hurry we could have left Rabbit 
Lake behind. Indeed, I suspect that the desire to linger 
one more night on the lake had something to do with our 
leisurely pace. Moreover, another perfect day with a 
bright sky and transparent atmosphere added its. persua- 
siveness. No one cares to waste even part of such a day 
on the portage. 

As we paddled lazily along we saw on the southeast 
shore many fine glacial markings in the cliffs. Traces of 
the glacial period are very plain in many parts of the 
country through which we passed, and a geologist would 
find them of great interest. 

The “rabbit” from which the lake takes its name is a 
large boulder on Rabbit Point. Somebody has scratched 
some eyes and improvised some ears with small stones, 











and from the lake the likeness is very good. We lunched 
shortly after rounding the point, and made camp on an 
island in the inlet at about three o’clock. From this camp 
we had a magnificent view down the northwest arm. 
Having plenty of time to fish I tried the fly a little and 
took at one cast a bass and a doré, each weighing about 
two pounds. The doré took the tail fly as it was trailed 
through the water by the bass, which was on the dropper. 
We also took on the troll a number of doré and a pike 
about a yard long. It will be seen that we had nowhere 
any phenomenal luck with the fly, but it was, neverthe- 
less, sufficient to afford us a good deal of sport. 

Getting supper at this camp proved to be a task, for a 
strong wind had risen and everything, especially the bis- 
cuit, was pretty thoroughly dusted with ashes. We com- 
forted ourselves with the thought that a little potash 
occasionally is a good thing for the human system. 

July 11. From head of Rabbit Lake up the river and 
over portage to White Bear Lake. Through west arm of 
White Bear Lake and portage to Caribou or Snake Lake. 
Portage to Mud Pond. Portage to northeast arm of 
Temagami Lake. Distance, about nine miles. 

Breaking camp we paddled up the inlet to the portage 
into White Bear Lake, passing one bit of swift water on 
the way. The portage is on the left bank, and about a 
quarter of a mile in length. White Bear Lake takes its 
name from Chief White Bear, who has a house and the 
germ—hardly more—of a farm on the northwest shore of 
the lake. We sent one canoe to interview the chief, and 
at the same time to secure some fresh milk. Both at- 
tempts were futile, for Mr. White Bear was away, and the 
cow had ceased to be—“too much trouble to feed her,” 
said Mrs. White Bear, whom we found at home. And 
so milkless, save for the preserved article, we lunched 
and proceeded sadly on our way. 

From the west arm of White Bear we portaged into 
Caribou or Snake Lake—a short carry. This is not an 
attractive sheet of water, and it is said that no Indian 
will camp there because of the legend that snakes once 

devoured an ill-fated red man who had the temerity to 
do so. A more cogent reason with us was the fact that 
the only good camping site was occupied by some engi- 
neers, who were at work on the new railroad, which is 
soon—alas!—to be put through that country.. At this 
point a shower came up, accompanied by a tremendous 
head wind, into whose teeth we dug in an effort to beat 
out the rain which was coming fast. It was a dead heat, 
for we and the shower reached the portage simul- 
taneously. Therc was nothing for it but to unload our 
stuff and crawl under the canoes, where we remained 
‘Girled up for half an hour. We then made the portage 
(about a third of a mile) up over a steep hill and down 
through a beautiful grove of red pines to Mud Pond. 
This portage marks the height of land between the Meta- 
betchouan and Temagami waters. A short paddle across 
Mud Pond and a portage of a few hundred yards, nearly 
level, took us to the northeast bay of Temagami. On the 
portage we found quite a force of railroad workers en- 
camped and a new post-office! There was also a small 
steamer at the landing which had been hauled in during 
the previous winter. Not wishing to camp so near civil- 
ization, we kept on about a mile down the arm of Tema- 
gami, and made camp at a very attractive spot on the 
south shore. 


PART IL.—THE TEMAGAMI WATERS. 


July 12. It was Sunday, and our numerous portages 
of the preceding day made us very willing to lie over a 
day and recuperate. We spent the day in resting, writing 
letters, which we here had the chance to mail, and in 
eating—always a last resort when other occupations 
failed. We were at once struck by the difference between 





At the End of a Portage—McDonald Lake. 


the water of Temagami and that of the Metabetchouan 
lakes. Heré the water was bright -and clear with- none 
of the amber tint so noticeable in the lakes through 
which we had passed. This difference is probably due to 
the different geological formation, and to the fact that 

agami is the source, not the result, of rivers. For 
bathing the water was perfect, and one could dive almost 
anywhere from the shore into very deep water. Another 
feature of Temagami which immediately impressed us 
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was the absence—or comparative absence—of mosquitoes. 
These pests troubled us very little in any part cf 
Temagami. ; 

July 13> Down northeast arm, around Metagama Point 
to Hudson’s Bay Post on Bear Island. Distance, about 
sixteen miles. : : 

This was a beautifully clear, cool day. Bright sunshine 
alternated with heavy cumulus clouds. We were soon out 
upon the broader portion of the arm, which is in places 
two or three miles wide, and thickly dotted with islands. 
These islands, rock-bound and densely wooded, are a 
prominent feature of Temagami, which contains no less 
than thirteen hundred of them large and small. We 
skirted the northern shore which is said to comprise some 
of the finest virgin pine lands left on this continent, atid 
we could well believe it as we beheld the splendid trees 
occupying every nook and cranny in the rocks, and ex- 
tending in an unbroken line as far as the eye could reach. 
Temagami affords the finest of lake scenery. The bril- 
liant water, the rocky islands floating like ships on the 
distant horizon, the towering red and white pines, all seen 
in atmosphere of crystalline clearness, make a picture one 
long remembers. 

We rounded Metagama Point early in the afternoon, 
having been delayed by a couple of short but heavy 
showers, by one of which we were thoroughly drenched. 
Here we entered the main part of the lake, although the 
islands are so numerous that were it not for glimpses here 
and there between them of twenty miles of distance we 
might not realize that he is in a large lake. At Bear 
Island we received a hearty welcome from the fire 
rangers, who have a very comfortable log house on the 
southern point of the island, and a little later from Mr. 
Woods, the Hudson’s Bay Company’s agent. But we had 
to make camp, and so, deferring visits to a later time, we 
struck off to a small island about three-quarters of a 
mile west of the post and prepared for a stay of several 
days. 

emagami is an ideal camping place. The water is, 
as I have said, perfect for bathing. Bass, doré, and lake 
trout ( if you know how to get them) are plentiful, and 
good camping places are countless. The islands are of ali 
sizes, from the large Tamagama with its three or four 
miles of feathery pines, to little toy islets with a toy tree, 
a bush or two, and scarce standing room for-one. The 
shores of both the mainland and the islands are bold and 
picturesque. There is not a marsh on all the northern 
part of the lake, though we were told that to the south 
there are some extensive tracts of low ground. The ab- 
sence of stagnant water doubtless accounts for the almost 
total absence of mosquitoes. While we remained in our 
island camp we did not use our net. I have never been in 
a country where the air was so consistenly clear. There 
may be sun or there may be clouds, but a hazy, thick at- 
mosphere is very rare. * 

July 14 and 15. For two days we lived on our island, 
enjoying a thorough rest and the unwonted luxury of 
fresh milk and yeast bread, and even some eggs. These 
we procured of families at the Post, where there is quite 
a cluster of small buildings, eighteen or twenty all told, 
mostly built of logs. There is also a variable transient 
population of Indians dwelling in tents. Some farming 
is carried on, and there is a goodly number of horses 
and cows. Here, as everywhere in that region, the birch 
canoe is king, although there are many Peterboros 
among the rangers, and our canoes excited general com- 
ment and respect. 

On the night of the 14th the weather suddenly turned 
cold with a high northwest wind. A roaring camp-fire 
was a great comfort, and, as there were no mosquitoes, 
we opened one end of the tent to gain the full advantage 
ef the blaze. In the morning we tried trolling for lakers, 
but with the white caps rolling it was very difficult to 
keep the proper speed on’ the dancing canoes, and after 
two or three hours we gave it up. We had not the proper 
outfit for deep trolling in any case, for we found that 
those who had great success made use of the copper line 
and large, windlass-like reel. It was not difficult, however, 
to pick up with a surface troll all the bass and doré that 
we needed to eat. 

uly 16. Up north arm of Temagami to Sharp Rock 
inlet. Sharp Rock portage to Diamond Lake. Camp on 
island opposite the west arm of Diamond Lake. Total 
distance from Bear Island, about eighteen miles. 

Regretiully, for we did not then know that we shouid 
return by way of Bear Island, we bade farewell to our 
camp and turned our faces to the north in quest of Dia- 
mond, or Non-wa-kaming, Lake. I well remember what 
a glorious day it was. The high wind had for the time 
died away, leaving the air as clear as air can be, and 
just cool enough to temper the bright sun. We. paddled 
gayly along among the countless islands, where it -is easy 
tc lose one’s way, and before noon had reached Granny 
Bay in one of the most picturesque parts of Temagami. 
On the east, rising sheer from the water, is. Devil’s Moun- 
tain, og. 2 ~¥ wide Seine chifis exe # a _ 
west by high, perpendicular, cliffs “of. retook. A; few 
islands lie in the middle of ‘the ‘bay.- Rowards. these we 


























headed in our efforts to,make head: the strong 
north wind which had agait spr up atid for. two. miles 
we had the stiffest paddleof the, ' “Fequired all 
our strength to.make @ t head way tnd the men got 
an ogeasjonal lap full of -Wagtr-wh nhance the 
joys of the oecasion.  Whertgyt last.» the :north- 
ern shore, we were. quite. Seady tot’ “a ‘rest. 
The bright, cool air and-a hot"eup 6 us in 
trim once more, and 80 we kept *on: *Rock 


inlet to the po OE ee ete 

short, not a half mile-in de “put “is 
not appreciably more’so than smest,of the pi 
cebuntry. , ; a 9s a 





New Advertisements. 





The twenty-first edition of the catal of the T. H. Chubb 
Rod Company, of Post Mills, Vt., has just been received, and is 
full ¢ ees to anglers. manufacture of 
and bait uses has long been a specialty of the Chubb Rod Com- 

y; but besides rods, it manufactures parts of 
Sreniotien, reels, lines, leaders, hooks, flies, fly-books, tackle cases, 
and a hundred other articles useful to the ler, and the man 
who takes his recreation out of doors. Mr. Chubb’s has | 
been a one to the readers of Forzst axp ° 
this catalogue should be on the table of every angler. 
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Marine Hardware. 


Ir is essential that only the best procurable hardware should be 
used on. yachts, canoes and rowboats, for it not only adds Frsatly 
to the boat’s appearance, but in many cases means the safety of those 
on board. Many men when fitting out their boats feel the expense 
of the-best hardwaré is excessive, and finally purchase some .of 
inferior quality. This is always a fatal mistake, for metal is sub- 
jected to harder usage on vessels than it ever is when used else- 
where, and the action of water on the metal must also be con- 
sidered. Many meh have been thrown from aloft and badly in- 
joes by the breakifig of a block of cheap material, and others 

we been carried overboard through the breaking of a poorly 
made eat. Men are subjected to too many anes = the 
water without running any unnecessary ris and when buying 
noua for a boat, as in Jelesinn anything else, secure only 

e t. 

Bliss.Bros., 170 Commeréial street, Boston, Mass., have for years 
— great attention to the manufacture of fine marine 
ardwate. at they handle is of the best, and they make 
a spécialty of fittings fo 





© yachts and launches. 


YachtSmen thtoughout the world are interested in the building 
of the boats they sail in. Many are disposed to build their own boats, 
but the great difficulties of getting out the keel, frames, etc., pfe- 
vent them from undertaking the work. The really interesting part 
of boat building is in seeing the craft take shape; that is, in 
erecting the frames, putting on the ribbands, and starting to plank. 
Working out a boat’s kcel from the rough timber, cutting and 
steaming frames is a long and tiresome job, and requires expensive 
and elaborate tools and machinery. Mr. Fred Medart, of 3539 De 
Kalb street, St. Louis, Mo., has a plan whereby the interesting 
work of boat building can be readily undertaken by amateurs. 
Mr. Medart’s system is simple and satisfactory, as is shown by the 
great success it has met with during recent years. All the difficult 
and laborious work of getting out a boat’s keel and frame is done 
in his large and splendidly equipped plant, which is located in a 
district where the best materials can be secured. After getti 
out the boat’s keel, frame, etc., everything is set up. Then eac! 
piece is numbered, and the frame taken apart, crated, and sent 
to the ras builder. In this way the amateur gets all the 
material for his boat, with the work done on it at less expense 
than he could buy it in the rough. ‘ 


What is more annoying than hanging over the stern of a row- 
boat, trying to hang the rudder, when one is getting wet to the 
shoulders every time the boat dips to a wave? These petty annoy- 
ances make up only part of the nuisances connected with this 
job. Every time one experiences the usual trouble of hanging a 
rudder by the old eye and pintle method, or finds upon leaving the 
boat for a little while, without taking it from its place, that it has 
been washed out, and gone adrift, one secretly makes up one’s 
mind to abandon the use of the rudder entirely, or else find some 
other way of hanging it. The Galliac Rudder Attachment, re- 
cently brought out by Messrs. A. S. Morss & Co., 210-212 Com- 
mercia] street, Boston, Mass., solves the problem of hanging a 
rudder easily and securely. The Galliac Rudder Attachment is a 
device whereby any rudder can be hung easily and without the 
slightest discomfort or annoyance. All one has to da is to insert 
the rudder in the’slide which is fastened on the transom, and the 
rudder drops into place" of its own weight, and it cannot go 
adrift because it has to be removed aT. to unship it. e 
Galliac Rudder Attachment is easily attached, and is strong, neat 
and durable. Messrs. A. S. Morss & Co, handle all kinds of high 
grade marine hardware, 


It is a well-known fact that yachtsmen almost without eetise 
put nt yiing off until the last minute. When they decide to 
build a t they delay placing the contract with a builder until 
so late in the - pow that he is unable to finish the craft until the 
summer is well advanced. Some enterprising builders, realizing 
the weakness that yachtsmen show in the direction of procrastina- 
tion, have made it a point to keep their plants running during ‘the 
slack season, and turn out saleable yacht hulls of moderate size 
and keep them in stock. So that the man who has delayed build- 
ing until too late in the season, or the man who has just decided 
to get a boat, can be accommodated. After a good hull is secured 
an engine can be purchased from the many manufacturers and 
installed in the boat. The Durant Manufacturing Co., of Roches- 
ter, have on hand a good stock of gasolene launches, foot-powéf 
launches, and metallic joint canoes, ajl ready for delivery, and 
thoge ‘contemplating the purchase of any of the above-mentioned 
craft ‘will do well to communicate with that firm. 


Fixtures, 
Feb. 27-March §5.—New York.—At Zettler’s, championship rifle 
gallery tournament. 
June 12-20.—National Schuetzenbund Festival, Union Hill, 
Schuetzen Park, N. J. ee ee 


Zettler Rifle Club, 


Tue members of the Zettler Club in the weekly gallery contest 
are hard at work, on trying to outdo the other. There is a small 
group of five or six members who are running a neck-and-neck 
race for first place on the prize list. At the shoot on Tuesday 
night only ten members were present; among them was W. A. 
Tewes, who is behind in his scores and is shooting 100 shots each 
week to catch up with the group that is in the contest. Tewes 
made a strong bid for the club’s record for 100 shots, which is 
2460. Tewes’ total was 2457. The best 50-shot score was made 
by A. Moser, who is a new member, having been elected at the 
January meeting, The scores are as follows; 

Ten-shot scores, 25-ring target, distance, 75ft., 100 shots: W. A. 
Tewes 2457, C. G, Zettler, Sr., 2377, H. Fenwirth 2360. 

Fifty shots: A. Moser 1210, C. G. Zettler, Jr., 1209, E. Van 
Zandt 1203, Geo. Ludwig 119, B. Zettler 1191, A. Begerow 1185, 
Geo. J. Bernius 1159. 


Italian Shooting Society. 

Tue members of the Italian Shooting Society are becoming 
interested in the winter gallery contests in the Zettler gallery. At 
the last shoot on Monday of last week twenty-two members took 
part. The members are divided into two classes. Seloaggi led 











Ten. 6, todd . 





Independent New York Corps. 


Gus Zimmermann, who was lately elected captain of the Inde- 
pendent Corps, had his members out on the Zettler ranges for the 
first time this season on Friday night of last week. The attend- 


Ten-shot scores, 25-ring target, two scores to count: Gus Zim- 


mermann 247, 247; L. Schmidt 242, 241; Aug. Begerow 234, 236; 
H. Koch 229, 229; Wm. Soell 221, 229, H. Zimmer 199, 203; H. J. 
Behrens 227, 222, G. Bauer 191, 216, H. Kabiske 137, 188, F. C. 
Halbe 184, 205. 








Grapshooting. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures, 


Feb. 6.—Trenton, N. £” Shooting Association all-day shoot; 
merchandise prizes. J. Taylor, Ge "1. Mgr. 
Feb. 12-13.—Paterson, N. J.—Jackson Park Gun Club tourne- 
ment; live birds and targets. 
Feb. 20-22.—Chicago Trapshooters’ Association tournament at 
Watrene 7 c - 
eb. 21.—Jersey City, N. J.—All-day sh 

Club, i i Hug he, Sec'y? , om oot of the Hudson Gun 
eb. 22.—Louisville, .—Je! 

tournament. Emile bua tee pay Se Sa gee 

Feb, 22,—Schenectady, N. Y., tournament. 

Feb. 22.—Schenectady, N. Y., Gun Club tournament. Valentine 
wre 0 e. pe. Ky.—Jeff 

‘eb. — Lexingto: y.—Jefferson County Gun Club. 

Feb. 2326.—West Baden, “Ind-—Colonial “Hosdican. Targets 

Aeril” h-apringtells” Mane Bison Chat Pennie Bay 
— . ass., iots” 
tournament. c L. Kites, Sec’y. ee : — 

April 27-28.—Americus, Ga.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Americus Gun Club. H. S. Mc- 
Cleskey, Sec’y. 

May 19-20.—Oklahoma City, O. T.—Territorial Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation’s fifth annual tournament. J. C. Clark, Sec’y. 

June 7-9.—Sioux City, Ia.—Soo Gun Club’s tenth annual amateur 
tournament; added money. W. F. Duncan, Sec’y. 

June 21-24.—Indianapolis, Ind.—The Interstate Association’s fifth 
Grand American Handicap at targets. One thousand dollars added 
to the purses. Elmer E. Shaner, Secretary-Manager, 219 Coltart 

ae, Te ae a » Lick S 

une 27-July 2.—Frenc ic’ ings, Ind.—T. 
National Fr Club. John M. Li iy, Pres. Indiana — — 

July 4-6.—Winona, Minn.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Winona Sportsmen’s Club. Os- 
Aug. ib1k—Brevford, Ont.—D 
_ Aug. —Bran‘ford, Ont.—Dominion of Canada T; hoot- 
ing and Game Protective Association’s fourth annual tourmament. 
A. B. Cutcliffe, Sec’y. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter tu 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest AND STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK. 











The Marshalltown, Ia., Gun Club claims May 2425 for two 
days’ tournament at targets. Added money for high average. 


. 
The Buckeye Gun Club, of Dayton, O., held a shoot on Jan. 29, 
at 60 targets per man. The prize was a handsome silver trophy 
and the title of championship of Montgomery county for the year. 
Shooters from all parts of the country were invited, and the match ~ 
was won by M. E. Lindemuth, after shooting off a tie with Z. 
Craig. The trophy and title was held by Wilbur Wampler during 
1903. 





Poughkeepsie Gun Club, 

Poucuxerpsig, N. Y., Jan. 28—Owing to a misunderstanding 
regarding an order for a supply of bluerocks, it was necessary 
to-day to use the “pick-ups” that have been accumulating since 
the snow and cold weather has been with us, Some—in fact, the 
majority—of these targets were frozen as hard as stone, and any 
number of them were full of snow and ice, which accounts for the 
low scores. Capt. Traver, with whom the hard targets seemed 
to make no difference, scored a win on the cup with a full score. 
Smith beat Marshall out in the shoot-off of last week’s tie. Next 


- week two cups will be shot for, also the Dutchess county champion- 


ship, when Capt. Traver will defend the title against Ike Tallman. 


Events: 71234667 Events: 1234667 
Targets: 10 101010 105p 25 _—‘ Targets: 10 10 10 10 105p % 
TeRvVel occce. 78 8.... 423 Marshall .... 4 4.. 6 5 5 16 
Hans ........ 10 6 - 419 Wicker ..... DO ve og oe OO 
oe pols bi8ss 6 46 6&6 6 412 Winans .....  Misuviies oat 
Sanith, 2.90000 9 8.. 89 716 *Du Bois.... .. Dae Sas be 06. c0 
Rhodes ..... cy Ss WS ee CRM 'anae oy 0a 65. Wee 0) cs 
Event No. 8, Traver cup: 
: Brk, Hdep. 7. Brk. Hdop. Tot'l. 
THAVGE « occccececes 23 Be. ARM . ciccoccccedd 18 
Hans .......0+000+ oye epee 12 6 18 
Du Bois .......+- 16 Di-me  S  adesssease 11 7: a 
Sepith wicocesscese 1 4. Sh: Teaver osc. Sous 0 2 
Rhodes. .......++ : 3 DEERE . sccossace 17 0 


Ww 
the first class with a total of 241. In the second class Navoni. + 


was first with 236. Ten-shot scores, 2§-ring target, distance 76ft.: ~ 
First class: Seloaggi 241, Conti 237, Gallina 237, Gerbolini 233, 2" 


Reali 233, Muzi 232. 





Second class: D. Navoni 236, Bianchi 233, De Telve 231, Bor.“ tr De 


roni 233, Del Soh 227, De Angelo 218, Ciancimino 216, A.! 
Orsenigo 218, Raimond 208, E. Orsenigo 206, V. Malnat 205, L.' 
Mescalti 196, G, Fontanella 195, A, Ronchi 173, S. Fontanella 166,’ 
Migliore 157, Mastroposlo 115. 





Miller Rifle and Revolver Club. 


At the last weekly gallery shoot of the Miller Club, on its head- ~*~ 


quarters’ ranges, Washington St., Hoboken, Jan. 27, fifteen mem- 
bers were present and took part. C. Bischoff was high with 246. 
David Miller, from whom the club derives its name, *and” whose 
age is in the sixties, was second with 245. The ‘scores are as 
follows, 10 shots, 25-ring target, distance 75ft.: C. Bischoff'246, D.' 
Miller 245, F. Unbehaum 244, D. Dingman 243, O. Smith 242, C. 
Miller 239, R. Goldthwaite 239, R. W.. Evans 238, W. 
238, H. Bahn 238, R. A. Blake 230, E. Doyle 233, W. 
H. H. Meyns 227, C. Bayha 225, R. Dablem 223. 


wn. wn a 








Monrtcrair, N. J., Jan. 30.—Weather conditions: No wind, but 

dark and overcast. The greatest improvement was shown 
Holloway's shooting: 
Events: 
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FOR EXPERT COMPETITIONS 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE Co. 


Agencies: j 


The Air Spacing of Powder Charges. 


A CORRESPONDENT recently wrote to us from India asking if 
we could make a few experiments to determine whether any 
benefit could be derived from increasing the air space in shotgun 
cartridges. He proposed that a cartridge case longer than usual 
should be employed with an internal shoulder or other wad stop, 
such as would be capable of giving an absolutely fixed space for 
the charge of powder. He suggested that the amount of powder 
used should be equivalent to one-half the total capacity of the 
available space, the wadding and shot charge to be the normal 
ones for sporting cartridges. His idea appears to be that possibly 
the muzzle velocity of a shotgun could be improved by the above 
treatment, without-introducing high pressures and the consequent 
wild shooting and scattered distribution of the shot pellets. The 
utility of high velocity shot cartridges would, according to his 
view, be confined mainly to wildfowl shooting, where conditions 
demanding great power are generally present. 

The proposal above put forward is no doubt derived from the 
analogy that is provided in rifle cartridges. In this connection it 
is well understood that the ballistics of a rifle cartridge can be 
greatly augmented, without going beyond the accepted limits of 
pressure, by the use of an increased charge of powder combined 
with a cartridge case of greater proportional capacity than the 
amount of powder charge would appear to require. The idea, as 
applied to sporting cartridges, is not, of course, by any means 
original, but its practical application has not to our knowledge 
been extensively recognized. In the case of smokeless powders, 
which are bulked equally with black powders, the principle of air 
spacing is already established by manufacturing the grains of 
powder in such a way that their spongy structure shall enable 
them to fill a greater space than if the explosive matter consisted 
of leaflets or other form of condensed powder. 

A difficulty which is always apt to arise in dealing with air- 
spaced smokeless powders is to insure the regular and effective 
ignition of the explosive. Where a charge of powder is com- 
pressed into a more or less solid pellet, the igniting influence of 
the cap is greatly aided by the gas given off by the powder itself. 
When the powder is unduly air spaced a low breech pressure is 
registered, with the result that the ignition is not always perfectly 
performed. An illustration of this condition may be seen on 
looking down the barrels of most of the miniature rifles which 
are fired with cartridges containing revolver Cordite. The surface 
of the bore is deposited from end to end with unburnt grains of 
powder. Their quantity is considerable, and yet allowance must 
still be made for what has been blown out of the muzzle. This 
goes to show that when the density of loading is reduced beyond 
a certain point, the effectiveness of the combustion is destroyed, 
and such cartridges cannot be regarded as entirely satisfactory, 
however well they may otherwise behave, until this error is cor- 
rected. A variety of remedies are open for adoption. For in- 
stance, the superficial area of the powder grains may be increased, 
or else a stronger cap may be used. In the same way complete 
combustion of the powder can be obtained, either by reducing the 
air space in the cartridge or by increasing the charge of ex- 
plosive. All these adjustments are for the ammunition manu- 
facturer to determine, but they at any rate show that the air 
space of a powder charge cannot be indefinitely enlarged in 
relation to the amount of explosive to be confined. 

The condensed varieties of smokeless powder already represent a 
carrying out of the principles suggested by our correspondent. 
The.cone bases which are formed in the cartridge cases prevent 
the entry of the wads beyond a certain distance. In fact, we 
believe that in the case of Ballistite the wads are entirely sup- 
ported by the cone in the cartridge, and that the powder is not 
subjected to any compression whatsoever. It would certainly 
be a great advantage if all condensed powders could be used in 
a standard type of cartridge, having a wad stop that would insure 
a suitable powder space. This, however,-does not at present ap- 
pear to be possible, because, so far as we can ascertain, no one 
capacity of powder chamber would be equally suitable for all the 
condensed powders that are on the market. Some are more bulky 
than others, and too small a charge of powder in a given space 
would create difficulties of ignition likely to give trouble under 
practical conditions of service. 

This; ‘however, is somewhat beside the question raised by our 
correspondent, though it will no doubt serve to illustrate the 
practical .dificulties involved in giving effect to the principle. 
Some time ago a continental firm introduced a new form of 


cartridge case, carrying out the exact idea put forward by our’ 


correspondent. The principle adopted was to place a kind of 
muslin network across the base of the cartridge. This was very 
tightly stretched a short distance forward of the flashhole.- The 


powder charge was filled inte the cartridge in the ordinary way, 
and the net was sufficiently firm to support the powder against 
the compression incidental to the seating of the wads. We tested 


497-503 Pearl St., 35-43 Park St., New York 
114-116 Market Street, San Francisco 








fcur sample lots of cartridges which were submitted to us, and 
the results are shown in the accompanying table: 
Chamber Velocity 
pressure in over 20yds. 
Charge Oz of tons per in feet. 
in grains. shot. sq. In, per sec. 
Poudre T. 
1. With diaphragm..... 4t 114 1148 
2. With diaphragm..... 41 1% 1128 
3. Without diaphragm.. 38.5 1% 1135 
4. Without diaphragm.. 38.5 1%4 1128 
Walsrode. 
5. With diaphragm..... 37 114 1128 
6. With diaphragm..... 37 1% 1101 
7. Without diaphragm... 3 1% 1088 
8. Without diaphragm.. 34 1% 1108 
As only two shots for pressure and two for velocity were fired 


As 


and velocity were not obtained from the same cartridge, 


in each series, no averages have been calculated. pressure 


the indi 
value in the last two columns cannot be related to 
It will be seen that two kinds of powder 


In the 


vidual one 
and 


case of the cartridges 


another. were used, 
that pigeon charges were employed. 
fitted with diaphragms, an increased quantity of powder was used 
to compensate for the loss of effectiveness due to the non-propul- 
sive value of the first few expansions of the gas. In each instance 
the presence of the additional air space caused a marked reduc- 
tion of the pressures in the presence of undiminished velocity. A 
further of naturally 
in a without 


pressures given by 


resulted 
the 


increase powder would have 


material increase of velocity, exceeding 
the ordinary loading, It might be 
that the above trials point to an improvement in cartridges which 
should be generally adopted, but, as a matter of fact, 
remarkable. Our note-book contains 
the following observations, which were recorded “The 
diaphragm appears to act in the same way as any other method 
of air spacing in the charge, viz., 
taining or increasing velocity with the help of an extra charge of 
The not likely to 
the danger of its fracture, and, with the 
to the passing 
by a larger turnover, 
So much, therefore, for the 
A: cone or other 


supposed 


the results 
obtained are not in any way 


at the time: 
to reduce pressure, while main- 


powder. diaphragm is become widely used. 
There 
confinement of the 
further into the case, aggravated probably 


the pressures would run very high.” 


would always be 


excessive charge due wads 


diaphragm method of air spacing a shot charge. 
form of afford satisfactory spacing 
of the charge, the danger above alluded to, for there 
appears to be no advantage in confining the powder to one end of 
the chamber available for its combustion, 
the of 
allotted space. 


would equally air 


without 


shoulder 


as distinguished from 


alternative method allowing it to lie loosely within the 


There 
tridges should not be constructed on the 


is no theoretical reason why high velocity shotgun car- 
above principle of large 
powder charges in combination with comparatively small amounts 
of shot. Provided the chamber were suitably air spaced for ap- 
propriate overcharges of powder, there could be no reason why a 
materially enhanced velocity should not be secured without unduly 
raising the pressures. Just what combination of results could be 
obtained it would be impossible to state without making careful 
experiments; but the question which really arises is whether there 
is a sufficient demand for a special cartridge of this character, 
which could only be used in guns of appropriate chamber length. 
Our experience guns used for shore shooting is that 
of them fail to reach the standard which is daily attained 
by pigeon departing from 
nized methods of design it would be desirable to see whether 
shoulder guns used mainly for duck shooting could not be adjusted 
and regulated give in proportion to their respective 
charges results on all fours with 
standard for sporting and pigeon cartridges. We may conclude 
with the remark that a favorite plan among American trapshooters 
is to air space the powder charge by using long cases and a huge 
length of wadding between powder and shot. Using the specified 
charges of shot, they get a high-counting pattern by the employ- 
ment of a small size of pellet. By burning a lot of powder with- 
out raising the pressure, they considerably enhance the power of 
the apparently unduly small pellets. —Field (London). 


Boston Gun Club, 

THE shooting dates are Feb. 3, 10, 17, 24; March 2, 9, 16, 23, 30; 
April 6, 13, 27; May 4, 11, for the spring prize a... series at 
Wellington, Mass. Conditions: Entrance free, open to 
ers. Distance handicap. Six best scores out of fourteen 


own of 


many 


ordinary guns. Hence, before recog- 


so as to 


what is commonly accepted as 





all shoot- 
to count. 
Score each day to consist of 25 unknown from magautrap. 

Special challenge, team mates. Conditions: Two men per team, 
25 unknown targets per man. Distance handicap. 
governing this contest posted at club house. All shooting under 
B. G. C. rules. Practice afforded before and after match. 

Time table Boston & Maine Railroad, Union Station, Western 
Division: To Wellington, 12:42, 1:47, 2:45, 3:10, 4:21. 
Wellington, 2:18, 3:38, 4:36, 5:08, 5:57. 


Special rules 


Leave 


LOWELL, MASS. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


Newark Gun Clcb,’ 


Newark, N. J., Jan. 26—The Newark Gun Clyb pulled off a 
very successful shoot at its grounds in this village to-day, quite 
a number of sportsmen from out-of-town being present. Those 





who distinguished themselves with their marksmanship were J. 
Knapp, of Auburn, C. J. Cottle, of .Skaneateles; Harrison, of 
Rochester; E. W. Snyder, of Marion, and A. D. Snyder, of 
Newark. The official scores follow: 

Event No. 1, 10 targets: Harrison 6, E. Snyder 9, B. Snyder 
8, Cottle 8, Knapp 9. 

Event No. 2, 15 targets: Harrison 9, E. Snyder 10, B. Snyder 
13, Cottle 14, Knapp 11. 

Event No. 3, 20 targets: Harrison 13, A. Snyder 18, B. Snyder 
16, Kelley 13, Knapp 13, Cottle 20. 

Event No. 4, 10 targets: Harrison 9, E. Snyder 8, B. Snyder 6, 
Kelley 8, Knapp 8, Cottle 6. 

Event No. 5, 15 targets: Harrison 12, E. Snyder 11, B. Snyder 


13, Kelley 11, Knapp 13, Cettle 13, Witt 11. 
Event No. 6, Harrison 8, E. 
Kelley 11, Knapp 12, 13, Witt 11. 
Event No. 7, 20 targets: Harrison 14, E. 
18, Kelley 18, Knapp 16, Cottle 16. 
Event No. 8, 10 targets: Harrison 8, E. 
9 9, Cottle 10, Witt 7. 
15 targets: Harrison 12, E. Snyder 14, B. Snyder 
12, Kelley 9, Knapp 13, Cottle 12, Witt 12, Parmer 8. 
Event No. 10, 20 targets: Harrison 15, E. Snyder 16, B. 
15, Parmer 12, Kelley 13, Knapp 18, Cottle 17. 


Hudson Gun Club, 


15 targets: 


Cottle 


Snyder 13, B. Snyder 9, 
Snyder 13, B. Snyder 
Snyder 7, B. Snyder 
9, Kelley 9, Knapp 


Event No. 9, 


Snyder 








Jersey City, N. J., Jan. 24——The Hudson Gun Club, of Jersey 
City, held the second shoot for January. The scores were not as 
good as generally on account of the high wind. 

Events: 3328466 Tt 2.8 

Targets 25 15 2 25 15 15 10 10 2 
Co MEA aca Vdcek ocev qeatuecacutubas oe Aim ce os ° ce 
EE Le dadecancedecduviendenuctnaca ww 3 aS. Je ee 
ON Os Saws state ceeacavaveuiancs Mm Dieser se SS 4.538 2B 
Cie” os ap enon dd ec teleh@enandenats ce TS eds xe ak ee Se 
PE Se ae eae ee re Se a6 com us OS OR ee Se 
UME, 36 sadvapscucesaniadateeatses 16 14 19 17 - © 
MEE, \d decadcenenedesdddecensaks 13 8 1b 16 Cohn 4a ee 
SG lene ttennban teuedeacacd Peis ae. teas Mex de 4 ce ee 
et ER ce cavecnadssvsaccancetes me an 20 ee, ae oe oe aa an 
MOEN Bin cdancig read ccueduadedeeetad i 40! ta Se On chs ae. eae od 
POG, Fhe ececcscvnccccsscctescsssdeu os ’ Sy, & F.'¢ Cx 
WU Sv oda ve ctucticcteencosécse ee ee ee ee 
UNE 93 a dav qeah ceedcentaneeneend ‘intra BHRSt €¢ se 
REUMNOEC Waves asd ddaveccududeaanee ae. Bae DR wo ee * Bes 
DOMIENED: ocieecdves -vécntertaudetends Se seis 10 Bias 

Next shoot Feb. 7; all-day presen on Feb. 21. Shooting detes 
for 1904: Feb. 7, 2 March 6, 20; April 3, 17; May 1, 15, 29; 
June 12, 26; July 10, 24; August 7, 21; Sept. 4, 18; October: 2, 16, 
30; November 13, 27; December 11, 25. 

Jas. HucGHes. 
Watson Park Gun Club, 
Cuicaco, Ill., Jan. 29—At a meeting held Jan. 22, a new gun 


club was formed, to be known as the Watson Park Gun Club, and 
the following officers were elected: President, J. H. Amberg; 
Vice-President, D. A. Hanagan; Secretary and Treasurer, George 
Board of Directors, L. Willard, Dr. C. W. Carson, 
O. Von Lengerke, and S. E. Young. 

The club starts out with a membership of about twenty, among 
whom are some of the most prominent shooters in Chicago, and 
bids fair to become one of the best trapshooting clubs in Chicago, 
as it has started out right by joining the Chicago Trapshooters’ 
Association. It is not the intention of this club to limit its mem- 
bership, and niembers need not be residents of this city. An in- 
vitation is extended to all lovers of the matty sport of target 
shooting to join us in the promotion of trapshsoting. The mem- 
bership fee is $2, and $1 yearly dues.. For further particulars 
address the secretary. At our meeting it was resolved that we 
issue a challenge for a team shoot to any five men in the United 
States, to be held at a date that may be agreeable to those accept- 
ing the challenge. For further particulars address the secretary, 
Steenberg, 2372 115th St., Chicago, Ill. 


H. Steenberg; 


George H. 





Indiana League of Trapshooters, 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., 
shooters will hold 
Indianapolis Gun Club, 


Jan. 
their 


*5.—The Indiana. League of Trap- 
annual shoot on the grounds of the 
Tuesday and Wednesday, April 12 and 13. 
The dates first selected were June 9 and 10, but the dates selected 
for the Grand American Handicap, June 20 to 24, to be held on the 
grounds of this club, made it necessary to change the date of the 
State shoot. W. B. Atzen, Sec’y. 
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Baltimore vs. Wawaset. 


Wiimincron, Del., Jan. 29.—In its return match with the Balti- 
more Shooting Association in Baltimore, Md., yesterday, the 
Wawaset Gun Club, of this city, lost the shoot by 55 points, 
the score being 829 to 774. This majority is smaller than in the 
other shoot, when Baltimore team was defeated by the Wawaset 
by 80 points. 

The delegation of local shots accompanying the Wawaset team 
was disappointed at the result, for the scores made by the local 
shots were not as good as were expected, and did not even come 
up to those made in the practice shoot. The shoot was pulled 
off under unfavorable conditions, for it was both dark and cold 
when the shoot began, and snow began to fall before it was at 
an end. 

Seyond saying 
responsible for no 


that the disagreeable weather conditions were 
better the Wawaset shots have no 
excuse to make for their defeat, but a number of local sportsmen 
think it was hardly fair that L. S. German, H. L. Worthington and 
George Burroughs were permitted to shoot for Baltimore. Ger- 
a resident of Aberdeen, Md., and Worthington is of Rising 
Burroughs’ home is in this city. The Wawaset 
team agreed to allow any member of the Baltimore Shooting Asso- 
ciation to participate, however, the matter of residence not to be 
Baltimore took advantage of this, and it is held by 
objecting that the Wawaset Club might have al- 
lowed Fred Gilbert and others to shoot on that team. Burroughs 
shot twice for the Delaware State championship, being defeated 
by M. Roser in the last shoot. Another argument offered by a 
few who were opposed to him shooting for Baltimore is the fact 
annual Maryland county shoot he was barred from 
participating on the ground that he was not a resident of Balti- 
more. 

Baltimore intended to have E. 


scores, 


man is 


Sun, while 


considered. 
those who are 


that at the 


B. Coe, formerly of that city, 
but later of Mississippi and Tennessee, present to shoot on that 
team, but he could not attend. 

There were ten men on each team, and 100 targets were shot at. 
Hawkins, of Baltimore, was high gun with a score of 93 out of 
a possible 100. McKelvey was high gun for the Wawaset, getting 
84 out of a possible 1090. The shoot was well attended, a large 
number of Maryland shots being present. 

The local shots were met in Baltimore by J. M. Hawkins and 
escorted to the grounds of the B. S. A., where it was found that 
the Baltimore team had been practicing all the morning for the 
Following the shoot the local team was entertained at 
dinner by the Several speeches were made. 


event. 
3altimore sports. 
The scores follow: 

Baltimore. 
7 M Hawkins... 23 24 2 
L S German.....23 2 
H Worthington. .22 
G Burroughs.....21 
W L_ Henderson.2: J T Skelly 
OS RE 19 2 2 2 T Graham 
E H Storr......18 23 2 E 
H Ducker .-15 18 9 C Buck 
Dr Boyd .. 9 18 19 22 L Lawrence.. 
Dr H Lupus R Miller 


ane. 
Jas McKelvey....22 20 21 2i— 84 


17 20 21 22 80 
..22 21 14 22— 79 
20 20 19 20— 79 
17 18 22 20— 77 
15 20 21 21— 77 
.-20 20 18 19— 77 
.-18 18 20 17— 73 
18 17 12 21— 68 
774 

return match between these teams will be pulled off at 
Md., within thirty days, and as each team has won a 


the coming one will be full of interest. 


W M Foord.. 


The 
Aberdeen, 
shoot, 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


Crescent Athletic Club. 


THERE was a large attendance at the Saturday afternoon shoot 
of the Crescent Athletic Club at Bay Ridge, Jan. 30. D. C. 
Bennett won the January cup on a score of 25 with a handicap of 
4, and his three best scores for the month totalled 73 out of a 
The runner-up was Grant Notman, with 24 for the 
day. He was second for the month also, with a total of 70. A. G. 
Southworth was third for the day with 22 and third for the month 
with 69. 


possible 75. 


15-target trophy shoot, tying with Grant 
an with a clean score, and winning on the shoot-off with 
Charles A. Sykes won a 15-target 
a trophy from a field of eighteen contestants with a 
clean score of 15, four men tying for second; they were T. W. 
Stake, F. T. Bedford, Jr., Daniel C. Bennett and H. B. Vander- 
with 14 each. 


Bennett also won a 
Notm 
a full score to Notman’s 2 less. 


event for 


veer, 

The Sykes team cup race was won for the day by H. B. Van- 
derveer and E. H .Lott, after tying with Capt. A. W. Money 
and Lewis C. Hopkins, each team getting 40. On the shoot-off 
Vanderveer and Lott scored 45 to their opponents’ 43. 

The Palmer memorial cup, at 25 targets, was shot for in two 
The first division was won by F. B. Stephenson with 
a score of 23, and the second by A. G. Southworth with a score of 
°4. A trophy shoot at 15 targets was captured by Frederick T. 
Bedford, Jr., with a straight score; the runner-up was George G. 
Stephenson with 14. A renewal of the same event found A. G. 
Southworth and the veteran W. W. Marshall tied with 15, and on 
the shoot-off Marshall broke 12 to Southworth’s 7. 

Frederick T. Bedford, Jr., won in another 15-target event with 


divisions. 


FOREST AND STREAM, 


a straight score of 15, four men tying for second—F. B. Stephen- 
son, A, G. Southworth, Capt. A. W. Money and H. B. Vander- 
veer—each of whom made a score of 14. 

The final event was one of the best of the day. Henry C. Werle- 
man won with a score of 14, and Capt. A. W. Money was second 
with 13. The scores follew: 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: D. C. Bennett (2) 15, G. Notman (1) 
15, F. T. Bedford, Jr. (1) 18, A. G. Southworth (1) 13, C. A. Sykes 
(3) 13, H. B. Vanderveer (1) 13, J. C. Mack (8) 12, W. W. 
Marshall (2) 11. 

Shoot-of: D. C: Bennett 15, G. Notman 13. 

January Cup, 25 targets: D. C. Bennett (4) 25, G. Notman (3) 
24, A. G. Southworth (8) 22, H. B. Vanderveer (3) 21. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: C. A. Sykes (8) 15, T. W. Stake (3) 
14, F. T. Bedford, Jr. (1) 14, D. C. Bennett (2) 14, H. B. Vander- 
veer (1) 14, E. H. Lott @ 18, Dr. S. P. Hopkins (4) 13, L. C. 
Hopkins (2) 13-H. Werlemann (4) 18, G. Notman (1) 12, A. G. 
Southworth (1) 12, L. M. Palmer, Jr. (0) 11, F. B. Stephenson 
(1) 1i, Capt. A. W. Money (1) 11, J. C. Mack (8) ll, G. G. 
Stephenson (1) 9, W. Sherer, Jr., (4) 9, W. W. Marshall (2) 8. 

Sykes team cups, 25 targets: H. B. Vanderveer (3) 21, E. H. 
Lott (1) 9; total 40. A. G. Southworth (3) 24, W. W. Marshall 
(4) 12; total 36. Capt. Money (2) 25, L. C. Hopkins (4) 15; total 40. 

Shoot-off: H. B. Vanderveer 23, E. H. Lott 22; total 45. Capt. 
Money 2%, L, C. Hopkins 18; total 43. 

Palmer trophies, 25 targets.—First Division: 
(2) 28, Capt. 
(1) 19. 

Second Division: A. G. Southworth (38) 24, W. 
(4) 15, L. C. Hopkins (4) 18. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: F. T. Bedford, Jr. (1) 15, G. G. 
Stephenson (1) 14, L. M. Palmer, Jr. (0) 13, L. C. Hopkins (2) 13, 
D. C. Bennett (2) 13, T. W. Stake (2) 18, A. G. Southworth (1) 
13, H. B. Vanderveer (1) 18, Capt. Money (1) 13, W. W. Marshal 
(2) 12, Dr. Hopkins (4) 12, W. Sherer, Jr. (4) 12, G. Notman (1) 12, 
E. H. Lott (0) 11, F. B. Stephenson (0) 10. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: W. W. Marshall (2) 15, A. G. South- 
worth (1) 15, O. C. Grinnell, Jr. (3) 14, E. H. Lott (0) 14, Capt. 
Money (1) 14, H. B. Vanderveer (1) 14, F. B. Stephenson (1) 13, 
L. C. Hopkins (2) 13, D. C. Bennett (2) 18, F. T. Bedford, Jr. 
(1) 13, Dr. Hopkins (4) 13; W. Sherer, Jr. (4) 12, T. W. Stake 
(2) 11, H. Werlemann (4) 11, G. G. Stephenson (1) 10, G. Notman 
(1) 10, L. M. Palmer, Jr. (0) 9. 

Shoot-off: W. W. Marshall 12, A. G. Southworth 7. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: F. T. Bedford, Jr. (1) 15, F. B. 
Stephenson (1) 14, A. G. Southworth (1) 14, Capt. Money (1) 14 
H. B Vanderveer (1) 14, L. M. Palmer, Jr. (0) 18, W. Sherer, Jr. 
(4) 13, T. W. Stake, (3) 13, O. C. Grinnell, Jr. (3) 13, H. Werle- 
mann (4) 13, L. C. Hopkins (2) 12, E. H. Lott (0) 11, Dr. Hop- 
kins (4) 11, G. Notman (1) 11, W. W. Marshall (2) 10. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: H. Werlemann (4) 14, Capt. Money 
(1) 18, W. Sherer, Jr. (7) 11, H. B. Vanderveer (1) 11, A. G. 
Southworth (1) 11, O. C. Grinnell, Jr. (3) 9, W. W. Marshall (2) 6. 


F. B. Stephenson 
Money (2) 21, F. T. Bedford, Jr. (2) 20, E. H. Lott 


W. Marshall 


Cincinnati Gun Club. 


Tue attendance at the grounds on Jan. 30 was good. The day 
was mild and clear, with no wind; but the sun, shining on ‘tha 
snow, made the light rather trying. No special events were on 
the card for to-day, and those present indulged in a race at 100 
targets. This, with the practice shooting, kept the traps busy until 
dark. 

There was some talk of the Columbia Gun Club, of Barberton, 
Ohio, challenging for the Phellis trophy, but a letter received 
this week stated that it would be impossible to send a team. 

No one seems anxious to accept the challenge to a team race 
at 1,000 targets issued by Gambell and Barker. 

Ahlers and Gambell will try conclusions in a match next week. 

The club holds its meeting on Friday, Feb. 5, in the afternoon; 
Parker prize gun contest on Feb. 2. 

Following are the scores made in to-day’s events: 

Match, 100 targets, 16yds.: 


Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 Targets: 
Block 12 18 1415 14-68 Faran 
13 17 15 13 18—76 ae o 
12 15 13 13 1164 Boeh ... 
.. 15171813 14—77 Hake ... 
16 17 18 16 19—86 Jack .... 
18 14 17 13 18—81 
14 18 16 16 19—83 


Bullerdick 
Gambell 
Ahlers 
Williams 
Practice: 


15 13—78 
11 12—59 


Shot at. Broke. 
9% 59 


Shot at. Broke. 
20 


18 
25 
20 
21 
25 
40 
50 
13 
i 


Roanoke . 


Harry . 
Barker ... 


The new series of cash prize shoots will begin on Feb. 13; 
the members to be divided in two classes, A and B; the amount of 
cash, $240, to be equally divided between the two classes, $120 


[Fea 6, 1904. 


in each. The series will consist of twenty-seven contests, and 
members must compete in at least fifteen in order to be eligible. 
Ten best scores to be counted. If five members qualify, the 
money will be divided as follows: $40, $35, $20, $15, and $10. 
If six, $35, $30, $20, $15, $10 and $10. If seven, $30, $25, $20, $15, 
$10, $10 and $10. If eight, $28, $23, $18, $14, $11, $10, $8 and $8. 
If nine, $25, $20, $18, $14, $11, $10, $9, $8 and $5. If ten, $20, $18, 
$16, $14, $12, $10, $9, $8, $8, $5. Bonasa. 


Middletown (Del.) Shootiog Association. 


The Middletown, Del., Shooting Association held an exciting 
shoot yesterday afternoon on its grounds, and some good scores 
were made. Perhaps the most interesting event was the Parker 
Gun Trophy event. This was the third event of a series of eight, 
to be decided by the six best scores, The standing of the mem- 
bers who have shot in one or more events: 

Counting Dropping Dropping 

3events. levent. 2 events. 
S E Massey 56 22 
Steele ... 
G Mass 
Barnard . 
Duryea ... 
Burris 
Kates 
E Massey . 
H Pool 
Stephens 
F Pool 
Black 
Pearsons 

Dr. Barnard captured the silver handicap medal and successfully 
defended his gold challenge medal against S. E. Massey by a 


score of 22 to 18 out of a possible 25. 


SRSSERESRASSE 


Indianapolis (Ind,) Gun Club, 


InDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Jan. 23.—Match for the Julius C. Walk & 
Son cup: 
Events: 
Targets: 
J M Lilly 2 
JW Bell cs 45 
C A Medico 6 33 
E C Dickman 2 ee 38 
Gus _ Moeller 3 28 
W B 5 4 26 
W T Nash 29 


Miserable weather conditions and awful poor seen car service, 
on account of high water damaging bridges, caused small attend- 
ance. 

The handicap system now in use not proving satisfactory, will 
be revised for next Saturday’s contest. 

Coming events on our grounds will be the Erb-Michaelis con- 
test for English Hotel cup, Feb. 6; State tournament April 12, 13, 
and G. A. H., June 20 to 24. In connection with Erb-Michaelis 
contest sweepstake events will be arranged to suit the shooters, 
and those desiring to shoot for targets only may do so. Shooting 
will commence at 10 A. M. Jas. W. Bett, Sec’y. 


Handi- 
cap. Broke. Tot’l. 
16 32 48 


The Tower Trap at Pinehurst. 


Pinenurst, N. C., Jan. 20.—The new tower trap was used for 
the first time in a tournament last week in the third in the win- 
ter’s series. The event was 60 targets, 10 each, right, left, overhead, 
unknown and doubles, and it developed into a pretty contest, 
which kept the shooters guessing. 

C. A. Lockwood, of New York, won with a score of 36, to 31 
for H. Nelson Burroughs, of Philadelphia. 

In starting it looked very much as if Mr. Lockwood would 
have a walkover, but Burroughs pulled up splendidly on the 
second string, and gave his opponent a good match. The feature 
of the event was the breaking of three straight doubles by Lock- 
wood, a feat hitherto unequaled. The scores of the leaders were 
as follows: 


Lockwood 01101010110011111111 


10101111001110000001 
00001110101101000000 01 00 10 10 10—11 
11000111111111110010 00 11 10 11 10—20—31 

Le Roy W. Johnson, of New York, scored, and W. C. Spalding, 
of Freeport, L. I., was the referee. 


10 00 10 00 10—17 
10 10 11 11 11—18—35 


Burroughs 


The Interstate Association. 


PittspurG, Pa., Jan. 30.—Editor Forest and Stream: Please an- 
nounce to the readers of Forest anp Stream: that the Interstate 
Association will give a tournament at Americus, Ga., April 27 and 
28, under the auspices of the Americus Gun Club. 

Extmer E. SHaner, Sec’y-Mgr. 


SIDE LIGHTS OF TRADE. 


The Lefever Arms Co., of Syracuse, N. Y., informs us that Mr. 
Lyon won high average at the shoot held Jan. 23, at Montreal, 
Canada. Mr. E. W. Arnold, of Larned, Kans., won high amateur 
average at both live birds and targets at the shoot held Dec. 15 
at Great Bend, Kans. Mr. Arnold also tied for high amateur 
average at the January tournament held at St. Joseph, Mo. Both 
these gentlemen shot Lefever guns. 


Why Not Shoot A BAKER? 


Do you know that we build to order special Trap and Field Guns at 


$60 and $75 that, for efficiency and 
most $100 and $150 grades 
of other makes? 


finish, equal 


MANY MEDIUM AND HIGHER GRADES ALSO. 


Send for a copy of the Baker Gun QuarTERLy containing full information, 


BAKER GUN AND FORGING Cco., 


Cor. Liberty & School Sts., ~ 


BATAVIA, N. Y. 


Exhibits of Game Fowl! at Sportsmen’s 


Show. 


A FEATURE of this year’s show at Madison 
Square Garden that will be at once attractive and 
striking is the exhibit of game fowl. In this de- 
partment of the show three of the most famous 
collectors of upland and water fowl will be rep- 
resented, and nearly every known species of game 
fowl will be embraced. The pheasants of Turkey, 
Asia and Africa, with their brilliant plumage, will 
make a striking exhibit. These will occupy space 
on the main floor, which will extend for eighty 
running feet along the north promenade. It is 
needless to say that these birds, representing 
years of labor and the investment of many thou- 
sands of dollars, will prove a big attraction of the 
show. It will embrace over twenty varieties of 
heasants. There will also be shown the jungle 
owl, the famous Madagascar pigeons, wild tur- 
keys and several varieties of peacock in brilliant 
plumage, among which will be some specimens 
of the white peacock. In Mr. Davenport’s col- 
lection, there will also be shown Persian sheep, 
Persian lambs, Angora goats, clothed in their 
silken coats, which give these animals high com- 
mercial value the world over. 

In other divisions will be shown from sixteen 
to twenty varieties of wild duck, as well as geese, 
including the Canadian, snow and other species, 

other exhibit will embrace a very large and 
rare collection of game water fowl and geese, in- 
cluding every known variety. Beginning with the 
second week of the ge will be substituted the 
wild duck exhibit, of which it is said that no 


finer specimens are in existence. 

The game bird exhibit at the comi 
be one of its biggest features, and wi 
anything of the t 


show will 
far excel 
ind ever shown in “this country. 


The Southern’s Palm Limited, 


Leaves New York pom except Sunday, 12:40 
noon, via P. R. R. and Southern Railway. 

Is operated through from New York to St. 
Augustine, with the exception of one Double 
Drawing and Stateroom Sleeping Car, which is 
operated to Aiken and Augusta, Ga. The train 
is composed of Pullman Compartment Cars, 
Drawirtg and Stateroom ee Cars, Club, 
Library and Observation Cars, and up-to-date, 
exquisitely appointed Southern Railway dining 
car, with service equal to any high ions hotel. © 
oe Handsome gee = Why other soos 
through trains, with elegantly int - 
man Sleeping Cars and up-to-date Dining Cars 
spoot between New York, Washington, a 

lorida, making travel on the Southern Railway 
a pleasure and delight. Thus it will be noted that 
three high-class trains are operated between the 
East and Florida by the Southern Railway. 

Round-trip tourist tickets are on sale at reduced 
rates to all the principal resorts of ida and 
the South, which “will allow stop-overs en route, 
thus enabling Paeanest to make side trips to 
other resorts, if desired. For further information 
call on or address New York offices, 271 and 1185 


Broadway, Alex, S$. Thweatt, tern Passenger 
Agent. . oat 
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ie JUST FACTS 


= ; Jan. 20, 1904, T. E. Hubby and W. H. Heer 

Wr won the SUNNY SOVTH HANDICAP with 
Straight scores. : 
Jan. 14, 1904, the GRAND CANADIAN HAN- 
DICAP was won by Mr. Mayhew. 
These and 150 other high averages since Jan. 
1, 1903, including the INTERNATIONAL 
MILITARY TOVRNAMENT at Bisley, England, 
and the GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 
were won with 


U. M. C. AMMUNITION 


The Union Metattic Cartridge Co. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Agency, 313 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


Nw 


Way down in Texarkana in the State of Arkansaw, shooters Elliott, Spencer, Crosby, Gilbert and Faurote recently got as busy 
smashing flying targets as the ground hogs were casting shadows on Candlemas Day. ‘These keen-eyed knights of the scatter gun 
evidently had the ground hog in mind, for they cast a great big shadow, one that completely eclipsed’ all previous performances of 
any other five-men team that ever faced the firing line. They shot at roo targets each, Elliott breaking 99, Crosby and Spencer 
98, Gilbert 97, and Faurote 93, a grand total of 485 out of a possible 500, or an average of 97 percent. That’s what they did! 
What did they do it with? Elliott, Spencer and Faurote shot Winchester Repeating Shotguns. It is almost unnecessary to state 
that all the five used Winchester Factory Loaded Shells—for such shooting as they did is seldom done with any other make of 
shells. Winchester Factory Loaded Shells are the ones that make and break records; they are the shells that hold every World 
and American championship at live birds, and every target championship but one; they are the shells that won the last two and 
biggest Grand American Handicaps at Live Birds; they*dre the shells that won practically every important event at the traps in 
1900, 1901, 1902 and 1903; they are the shells that stand first in the hearts of Americans, because they shoot where. the gun is 
pointed and when the trigger is pulled. Get in line for 1904 and adopt for your regular load 


WINCHESTER 


FACTORY LOADED SHELLS 
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Steam Launch, Yacht, Boat and Canoe Builders, etc. Yachting Goods. 


THE ROBERTS SAFETY LAUNCH AND YACHT BOILER, cost xcinn, nee: S20, BAN Fi co conma, LOOK “ie™ YACHT 


Cable Address: Bruniva, New York. Telephone address : 599 Cortlandt. 
THE ROBERTS SAFETY WATER TUBE BOILER CO., 39 and 41 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
























REGISTERS 
The Pneumatic Mattress an . eerie cs 
Naval Architects and Brokers. a Cushion Cateleges D. corti. che . 
Manufacturers of AIR MATTRESSES AND CUSHIONS, for 
—— i. Cl Homes, Camps, Hospitals, Hotels, Carriages, Automobiles, Office Chairs, Invalid Chairs, ALMY 
ARTHUR BINNEY, ag Oe BOILER 
Naval Architect end Yacht Broker | Pat” #t Reading Mass. 2 and 3 SOUTH ST., NEW YORK, U. S. A. Jas 






















Mason Building, Kilby Street, 
Cable Address, “Designer,” Boston. 


B. B.. CROWNINSHIELD. 


L. A. CHASE. R. C. SIMPSON. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS, 
YACHT and SHIP BROKERS. 

29 Broadway, New York. 
131 State St., Boston. 


Telephones. Cable addresses, “‘Pirate.”” 


HOLLIS BURGESS, t4533 


INSURANCE, SPECIAL YACHT POLICIES, 
YACHTS SURVEYED AND FITTED OUT. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING, 

131 State St., Room 223. Besten, Mass. 


America’ Forei Steai nd 
mn and Fore’ p im aad Sailing Yachts for 
Designing Department in amet Norman L. Sxexz, 
ein Naval jitect. 
Telephone, 4870 Main. Cable, ““Burgess” Bestea. 
EL EE TT 


FRANK N. TANDY, 
YACHT BROKER, 


52 BROADWAY, . - NEW YORK. 


EDSON B. SCHOCK, 
NAVAL ARCHITECT, 
17 State;St., CReee* New York City 


SMALL BROS. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND BROKERS. 


Designers of commercial and pleasure vessels, sail or 


power, Our —— is fast, able, comfortable 
cruisers and racing craft. 


112 Water St., BOSTON, Mass. 


Telephone 8556-2 Main. 
FRANK BOWNE. JONES, 
YACHT AGENT, 


29 Broadway, - New York. 
Steam and sail yachts of all sizes for sale and charter. 
LT 


FAVORITE BOILER 


with Yachtsmen. 


ALMY WATER TUBE BOILER CO. 
vidence, R. |. 


DAN KIDNEY & SOM, WEST DE PERE, WIS, 
—— 


puter ates, esac bat Sot Ba 
Send for Catalogue. 

mre, BLISS BROTHERS, 
sae 170 Commercial St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MARINE 
HARDWARE. 


<> | MARINE GASOLINE ENGINES 


: COMPLETE LAUNCHES. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


THE H. C. DOMAN CoO. 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 
SEND 10 CENTS IN STAMPS FOR CATALOG. 













































14 feet long, 86 inches beam. Air chamber in each end. Cannot sink. Cannot leak. No caulking. Price, = g¢ By 5 : 
$20.00 eomek on cars Salem. Send for copy of Duck hunter’s book. ing oa Yacht and Launc’ Fit 


i ity. 
W. H. MULLINS, - - - 216 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio. tings a Specialty 


Bp ait Did a a, arc e / ~ 












The Famous Barnegat Sneak Box. 


Why not have a boat built where the Boat, Sail and Rig are all built under one 
roof, and where you can have it built from your ideas as well as my own. I 
build Barnegat Sneak Boxes from 12 ft. up. All work and material guaran- 
teed. Send your description and ask for prices. 


J. H. PERRINE, - - BARNEGAT, N. J. 
MULLINS’ GALVANIZED STEEL PLEASURE BOATS Macc of steel. PoacticaBy indestructible. Air 


, chamber each end. Cannot sink. Cannot 

Easier to Row 9 Absolutely ‘Safe leak. Require no caulking. Ideal boat for 

anes — family use, summer resorts, parks. Guaran- 

> "ang teed. Will seat five persons in comfort. The 

3 = modern row-boat for pleasure, safety and 

ater oA ere durability. Especially valuable at summer 
Sere ee resorts for family boating. 

W. H. MULLINS, 
15-foot boat, crated, $29.00. Write to-day for free catalogue. 238 Depot St., Salem, Ohio 


THE MAIN REQUISITE 2% nest axaner: 
THE HASBROUCK MOTOR 


Solves the problem. See records of boats equipped with a 16 H. P. Hasbrouck Engine: 
The Loon, 36 ft.; speed, 18% miles per hour. Scout, 30 ft.; speed, 16% miles per hour. 


Cable, “‘Burgess,”’ Boston. Telephone, 4077 Main. 


BURGESS & PACKARD, 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. 
YACHT BROKERS. 


Merchant Vessels, Racing and Cruising Yachts of all kinds. 
15 Exchange St., Boston, Mass. 


SKI-RUNNING. 


This is a manual of Ski-running prepared for 
the use of the Ski Club of Great Detain. Being 
designed for the practical instruction of the 

















Hunting Launches, Cruising Launches, Automo- 
bile Launches, Finest Cabin Launches. Any 
power ‘installed. Largest builders of hulls for 
gas engine manufacturers in this country. Let 
us mail you our catalog and Marine Guide. 

Place your orders now, and avoid delay later on. 


THE MATTHEWS BOAT CO., 





. 8. A. 
reader, it is written in simple terms and treats een &.; speed, a6 miles per hour, M stic, a ft Fan from | Execution Light ii abe BASCOM, OHIO, U 
: : me ricket, t.; speed, 16 miles per hour. oc ight, about miles, in 6% hours. 
= ae Ore = noe hes eel We will duplicate and guarantee speed—not for 1,700 feet, but for 50 miles. (Send for our booklet). | gog SALALNNEV SEY AO MEIC ULE NEONE ACN CNR Nee NN 
— iieneas Selig aed ta Gonotar and oth THE HASBROUCK MOTOR WORKS, Inc., West Mystic, Conn. , 
’ 





an appreciation of the excitement and exhilara- 
tion of the sport, the Ski will doubtless become 
popular, The work is fully illustrated. 


PRICE, $1.25, POSTPAID. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
346 Broadway, New York. 


MARINE GLUE. 


Do not be deceived by cheap imitations. The slight difference in cost between the BEST 


and the cheapest is nothing compared with the cost of doing the work over again. 
Therefore use 


JEFFREY’S MARINE YACHT. GLUE. 
L. W. FERDINAND & COMPANY, v v 152 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


THOMAS A. ST. JOHNSTON, * rears with the ate Thomas Manning. 
MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. YACHT _BROKER. 


5 BROADWAY, - . - - ° ° NEW YORK CITY. 


LILJEGREN & CLARK, 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. YACHT BROKERS. 
High Speed Work a Specialty. 45 Broadway, New York. 


How To Build a Launch From Plans. 


With general instructions for the care and running of gas engines. By Chas. 
G. Davis. With 40 diagrams, 9 folding drawings and 8 full-page plans. 
Price, postpaid, $1.50 


This is a practical and complete manual for the amateur builder of motor 
launches. It is written simply, clearly and understandingly by one who is a 
practical builder, and whose instructions are so definite and. fuil that with this 
manual on hand the amateur may successfully build his own craft. 

The second part of the work is devoted to the use and care of gas engines, 
and this chapter is so specific, complete and helpful that it should be studied 
by every user of such an engine. r. Davis has given us a book which should 
have a vast influence in promoting the popularity of motor launches. 


HOW TO BUILD THEM, 
_ BY PARKER B. FIELD. 
With a plan and all dimensions. 48 pages. 
Price, 50 cents. 

POREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





American 
‘Connoisseur 


New Monthly Art Magazine De Luxe 


«-DEVOTED TO... 
PAINTING, SCULPTURE, ARCHITEC- 
TURE, MUSIC AND DRAMA. 
‘Edited by CHARLES ‘de KAY. 

“The standard of the d 
Republic is to be borne Seoninaal Fo 
the American Connoisseur.”—N. Y WORLD. 
“ The editorship of this uous! 
iodical is in the able calle eS , 


period: 

of Charles de Kay, heim ms a introduction 
to art lovers.”—N, Y. 

oo Ameicen MAIL AND 


Each copy of this illustrated magazine will 
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